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‘‘ THE EXPERIENCE OF THE LAST SUMMER AND THE DISCUSSION OF 
THIS SESSION CONFIRMS ME IN THE OPINION THAT WHILE THE 
GOVERNMENT REMAINS IN THE PRESENT SHAPE AND UNDER ITS 
PRESENT LEADER, NOTHING EFFICIENT CAN BE EXPECTED EITHER 
TO ORIGINATE WITH THEM OR TO BE FAIRLY ADOPTED AND EFFEC- 
TUALLY EXECUTED.”’ 


William Pitt, April 11, 1804. 


AT the end of the war, the British Empire stood at the peak of 
greatness. It had been demonstrated that the Mother Country, 
together with the Dominions, with India and 
eee, foe an the Colonies, could fight as one unit during 

six blasting, scorching years, and that they not 
only held together but drew towards each other in sympathy 
and understanding. The war in Europe ended two years ago. 
May, 1945 saw the Germans so completely defeated that there 
has been nothing like it in modern history. There seemed 
then no more powerful nation than that formed by Britain 
and her dependencies. Since then, not only has the power 
gone from our country, but the influence which goes with 
greatness of character and accomplishment has also gone 
under the withering administration we now endure. This 
must not be allowed to continue. If it does, our nation will 
altogether perish, for the men who are at present in office 
will destroy us and the British Empire if they continue in 
power. It is not enough to have beaten our enemies abroad. 
We must beat them at home as well. 

Under these circumstances, it is the duty of every citizen 
to see that we get another Government as soon as possible. 
Englishmen must lose their habitual nonchalance about 
politics. These Ministers will smash the country if we do not 
smash them, and although we cannot undo all the mischief 
they have done, we can prevent them from doing any more. 
The Conservative Party is the only possible instrument of 
their defeat and elimination from power ; it needs all the help it 
can get. So how about giving it some ? 

VOL. CXXVIII. I 
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Po.itics just now afford a very clear example of the way in 
which a government can control its rebellious supporters, 
Nearly 80 Socialists voted against Mr. Attlee’s 

~ Be administration on the question of conscription 
er and others abstained. The quarrel between 
Ministers and their supporters has thus come into the open. 
But Ministers are not obliged to look on helplessly while their 
battalions melt away. The Prime Minister can control his 
disorderly troops by the threat of a dissolution. This is a very 
serious threat to a party which knows that it must lose many 
seats—the calculation is that 50 at least would fall, making 
100 votes on a division. Those Members with narrow 
majorities, who had calculated on at least another two more 
years’ membership of the House will not relish losing the high 
salary and the agreeable London life. But Mr. Attlee, while 
using this threat pretty freely, knows perfectly well that he 
cannot ask the King for a dissolution without any reason 
beyond a party squabble. There is more to a dissolution than 
that. He has to have a reason and it would not be a good 
enough reason for him to say to the King, “ I’d rather have a 
dissolution in the early summer than in the autumn because 
I’d lose fewer seats.”” There has to be a cause, a defeat, a 
deadlock before a Prime Minister with a huge majority can 
ask the sovereign for a dissolution. Mr. Attlee has, however, 
used the threat to his party, and Socialist Members are 
considering it and they are calculating their own individual 
chances. In the meanwhile, the party manager, the astute 
Mr. Morrison, has been out of the country and watching the 
fray from a distance. It would be interesting to know what he 
thinks of his colleagues and their prospects now that he is back. 


SoME very significant figures have been published showing 
the financial gain to the Socialist party of the legislation 
i Fa passed by the present Government in 1945. 
= This enacted that a portion of every Trade 

Unionist’s subscription to his union was to 
go to the Socialist party unless specific directions to the 
contrary were given by the member. This reverts to the 
practice before 1926, when Mr. Baldwin’s Government in 
the “Trades Disputes Act” decided that the principle of 
“ contracting out ’’ should be adopted. The present system 
shows how well the natural sloth of mankind was understood 
by the Socialists when they passed a measure by which men 
had to declare their political faith before their money was 
taken for politics. The figures are striking. These are the 
percentages of trade unionists’ money going to Socialism 
after 1926, when they had to declare for Socialism, and now, 
when it is just taken : 
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When the money When the workers 


is taken, are asked 

per cent. per cent. 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 97 18 
Railways. ‘ _— 63 
General and Municipal Workers . 93 52 
Shop workers . ; ‘ ‘ 44 
Iron and steel . ‘ i ‘ . 86 39 


The above figures show the gain to the Socialist Party of 
the compulsory system. It depends, as indeed it may be said 
that all these modern systems of tyranny depend, on the 
supine behaviour of the ordinary man. And we need not 
despise certain continental peoples for submitting to tyranny 
when we see that so many of our own people do so. Consider 
the figures for the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
where only 18 per cent. of the members desire to subscribe 
to socialism and yet 97 per cent. actually do so at this moment. 
Or the Shop Workers, where only 44 per cent. wish for Socialism 
and yet 97 per cent. actually help it with their money. 

We hear on all hands that the feeling of the country is 
turning against Socialism, but until the voters of this country 
can exert themselves sufficiently to state that they do not 
desire their own trades union subscription to contribute to 
the maintenance of the Socialist Party we shall not believe in 
their rally to Conservatism. 


THE 1947 Budget was opened in the House of Commons on 
April 15, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hugh 
The B Dalton. A series of windfalls had given him 

e Budget =n apparent surplus revenue of £270 millions. 
This enabled him to talk as though he had made savings and 
as if he was administering the finances of the country with 
some view to national economy, and it gave the Socialist 
party a fillip after the doldrums they have been in since the 
appalling muddle of the fuel situation was shown up. Mr. 
Dalton is a clever man and a good speaker and he made the 
most of his windfalls. They conceal to some extent the reck- 
less nature of Socialist finance. But in his new proposals he is 
seriously adding to the taxation of the thrifty by doubling 
legacy and succession duties on estates over £2,000. It 
shows how hardly savings will be hit by this new imposition 
that Mr. Dalton believes these new taxes will yield {9 
million a year. At the same time as he further depletes the 
capital of those who have put by for their children he makes 
it more expensive for them to transfer their property in their 
life-time. The fees and stamps for this will now be doubled, 
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And the companies which have by prudent administration 
built up their wealth will be penalised if they try to 
pass this on to their shareholders, while the stamps on 
loans and mortgages will be heavily increased and will be 
made to produce £20 million a year. Mr. Dalton has put on 
one Tax which will hit everyone, rich or poor—a tobacco 
tax. He has greatly raised the duty on this, and he has done 
this to save dollars; it would have been better had he given a 
Preference on Empire tobacco. But this Government is 
committed to the abolition of Preference and is working for 
this all the time. Some reliefs are given. They are all for the 
small wage earners and these reliefs will be grudged by no 
one. But from beginning to end of this weighty accountancy 
of National finance there is no encouragement to greater effort. 
If a man works harder and saves more, if he puts by a small 
fortune his children will have to surrender a large slice of 
property when he dies. And he is promised further inflation. 
Mr. Dalton has undoubtedly given Englishmen a very big 
incentive to emigrate. 


THE new American foreign policy proposing aid for Greece 
and Turkey has made good progress through the legislative 
re thicket of the American Congress. Hearings 
amma New before the Foreign Relations Committees of 
—: the two Houses of Congress proceeded con- 
currently, the Senate Committee completing its work in time 
for debate in the Senate itself to open on April 8. A most 
significant move during the public hearings before the Foreign 
Relations Committee was the submission by Senator Vanden- 
berg of an amendment directing the President to withdraw all 
or any of the aid authorised by the Act if so requested by a 
Greek or Turkish government representing a majority of 
either nation, or “if the Security Council finds (with respect 
to which finding the United States waives the exercise of any 
veto) or the General Assembly finds, that action taken or 
assistance furnished by the United Nations makes the con- 
tinuance of [American aid to Greece or Turkey] unnecessary 
or undesirable,’ or if the President should find that the 
purposes of the Act have been substantially accomplished or 
are incapable of satisfactory accomplishment. Senator 
Vandenberg’s own speech opening the Senate debate was 
remarkable both for emphasis on the United Nations and for 
plain statement of some of the ultimate issues implicit in 
President Truman’s proposal. Senator Vandenberg described 
the bill as “‘a plan to strengthen the United Nations by 
supporting its objectives in respect to immediate necessities 
pending the time when the United Nations can take over.” 
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But he also was very blunt about American policy failing a 
mutual will in Washington and Moscow to end the tensions 
characteristic of what he called “the languishing peace.” 
“Tf,” Senator Vandenberg declared, 


“the Middle East falls within the orbit of aggressive Communist 
expansion, the repercussions will echo from the Dardanelles to the 
China Sea and westward to the rims of the Atlantic. Indeed the 
Middle East, in this foreshortened world, is not far enough for 
safety from our own New York or Detroit or Chicago or San 
Francisco. .. . We plot no offence against the Soviet Union. We 
are not hinting at world dominion. We are not seeking dominion 
anywhere. But what we deny to ourselves as a matter of morality 
we must also deny to others as a matter of conquest.” 


BEHIND the Truman proposal and the legislation now moving 
slowly but surely through Congress lies little less than a 
. revolution in the American attitude towards 
he Ionia d Europe. President Roosevelt was persuaded 
by his advisers, by his own buoyant tempera- 
ment, and by experience of American politics that the pricks 
and thorns in Soviet policy sprang from suspicion grounded 
in fear and that if only he could talk to Marshal Stalin face to 
face across a conference table, half the battle would be won and 
his own good faith and desire for a peaceful, law-ruled world 
would win the heart and mind of the Russian dictator. In 
this spirit the late President conducted at Teheran a demon- 
stration of the good neighbour policy in which all the con- 
cessions—largely at other people’s expense—were made to 
Soviet desires and Marshal Stalin had to do little more than 
gracefully accept the priceless political gifts which Roosevelt 
showered upon him. In sum, as a writer put it who was 
briefed by Mr. Roosevelt after Teheran and whose articles the 
President personally corrected, 


“Mr. Roosevelt, gambling for stakes as enormous as any states- 
man has ever played for, has been betting that the Soviet Union 


needs peace and is willing to pay for it by collaborating with the 
West.” 


At Yalta, much the same story; as also within limits at 
Potsdam, where the Roosevelt tradition was in this respect 
largely continued. 

After Potsdam, experience of Soviet conduct in the post- 
war world began to undermine the earlier faith of the Truman 
administration. President Roosevelt’s advisers were replaced 
by others. A notable change came with the appointment as 
Secretary of State of General Marshall, a man whose integrity 
and judgment had given both President and Congress the 
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utmost confidence. Among the shocks which Russia has 
inflicted on the United States, three are outstanding. The 
first is the Russian refusal to accept control of the atomic 
bomb, coupled with Russia’s efforts by hook or by crook to 
learn how to make atomic bombs herself. The second is the 
steady growth of Communist organisation in the United States 
and the proof provided by the Canadian spy case that all 
subversive activity by Communist Fifth Columns is directed 
and closely controlled from Moscow. The third is the Russian 
abuse of the veto and the consequent paralysis of the United 
Nations. For in the present state of world affairs one most 
important fact affecting the future is that the American public 
cherishes a touching faith in the United Nations. Hence 
Senator Vandenberg’s amendment, which we quote above ; 
and hence also some of the major uncertainties of the world 
to-day. 


AMERICANS have often, during the last few years, heard 
travelling Englishmen criticise their own country and its 
.. policy. This has never helped towards good 
A Return Visit 4 ¢10-American relations, for Americans have 
despised the men who thus fouled their own nest. Now the 
reverse process has begun and Mr. Henry Wallace, the 


disinherited heir of the Roosevelt tradition, has come to 


England in order that we may hear him criticise President 
Truman. This action of his has made us a little uncomfortable, 
and our discomfort has in no way been mitigated by his praise 
of England, for we are not at all convinced that Mr. Wallace 
knows what he is talking about. True he is full of classical 
generalities about which we can all agree, but he seems to 
become woolly when he leaves generalities. As, for instance, 
when he talks of the encouragement given to “ faltering 
dictators’’ by American policy, and when he speaks of 
“‘ Dictators long or short ’’ the “ long ’’ one seems to be aimed 
at General de Gaulle, the short one might be either General 
Franco or Mr. Stalin, save that Mr. Wallace would certainly 
not wish to be uncivil to any Russian potentate. But General 
de Gaulle is not a dictator, he is not even in office, and as for 
General Franco, he has just received the snub of a lifetime 
from Don Juan. All this talk is mere phrase-making. Mr. 
Wallace, anxious to be polite to us, has paid us what he 
evidently believes to be a compliment by saying that we are 
half-way between the U.S.A. and Russia in our political 
system. Well, we hope that it is not as bad as that and that 
we shall be shown to have a British Imperial System which is 
neither Russian slavery and obscurantism nor American 
laissez faire ruthlessness, but which is more adapted than either 
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to our present stage of civilisation and our geographical 
position. 

Perhaps there is a lesson for us in this well-intentioned 
American’s efforts to explain The World to the Europeans ; it is 
that people do not want to be told how to manage their own 
affairs and that the tactful approach to other people’s troubles 
is to say as little as possible about them. 


THE keynote of the Moscow Conference was struck by Mr. 
Bevin on April 7 at the end of a three and a half hour meeting 
of inconclusive discussion, when he said: 

omen ‘‘ We have been here four weeks and we have 
done nothing. . . . There has been no agree- 

ment on any single thing.’”’ Rarely can an international 
conference of importance and authority have failed more 
dismally. On Germany’s future constitution and her frontiers, 
on her economic unity or division, and on reparations—the 
main subjects before the Moscow conference itself—dis- 
agreement was complete. Even on the Austrian treaty, which 
was wholly discussed by the Foreign Ministers’ deputies, only 
twenty-four articles have been agreed out of a total of fifty- 
five—and the clauses about which disagreement continues are 
the important ones. As regards other topics, General Marshall 
scotched Mr. Molotov’s efforts to initiate a Three-Power 
discussion on China; Mr. Molotov has turned down the 
American offer of a Four-Power Treaty against German 
aggression; and progress seems to have been slow in the 
negotiation of a new Anglo-Soviet treaty which would extend 
the 1942 treaty with Russia from twenty years to fifty years. 
The reasons for this Moscow failure are both plain and 
yet exceedingly obscure. Between the Western Powers 
there have, of course, been some minor differences. On 
certain points, for example, coal, British policy should have 
shown a better understanding of France, while M. Bidault’s 
policy has been tied by French internal politics—especially 
by the strength of the Communists in the French Assembly. 
These, however, are secondary matters by comparison with 
Soviet policy. It is Soviet insistence that Russia must have 
reparations out of current German production which has 
blocked all agreement about Germany’s economic future. It 
is the Russian desire to dominate a unified Reich which has 
blocked agreement on Germany’s political future. But if 
Soviet purposes in these matters fit clearly enough into the 
broad strategy of Soviet policy, what may be,called the 
tactical reasons for Mr. Molotov’s stonewalling at Moscow 
are obscure in the extreme. Just why should the Kremlin 
be unwilling to come to any agreement about Germany and 
Austria even now, two years after the end of the war in 
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Europe? The fact that we keep on asking these questions 
shows that we do not at all understand that Russia is quite 
different from Western Europe and is not to be stimulated or 
repressed by what would stimulate or repress England and 
France. The spectacle of the worthy Mr. Bevin and the 
talented Mr. Marshall pegging away in Moscow and being 
themselves scolded by the equally worthy Mr. Wallace is 
infinitely comic. They remind the onlooker of the story of 
the little boy who was found beating a toad and muttering 
‘‘T’ll larn you to be a toad.” 


THE British people have recently been having an object-lesson 
in the conduct of Russian affairs. It .has not come as propa- 

’ ganda or from any political party, but it has 
as eee enabled them to gauge something of the 
i difference between Russian and British ways 
of Government. Some thirty-five Englishmen during the 
war married Russian women in Russia. Some of these wives 
have been allowed to come back to England to their husbands. 
But there are fifteen who are detained in Russia and who are 
not allowed to rejoin the men they have married. Personal 
appeals by Mr. Bevin to Marshal Stalin have been useless, 
and the British Embassy has been equally ineffective, as were 
the efforts of Field-Marshal Montgomery when he was in 
Russia. No reason is given for the detention save that “ it 
is a very difficult matter”’ or that ‘‘ Russia needs all her 
citizens.’ On March 29 the British Minister to Russia 
summoned the women in question to the Embassy and told 
them that a year’s efforts had produced no results and that 
they would not be allowed to join their husbands. The 
British Embassy will, however, go on trying to help them. 
The only alternatives suggested by the Russian Government 
are that the men should either divorce their wives in a Russian 
court, or that they should themselves become Russians and 
live and work there. The case of these wives has become 
very well known and the recent Russian delegation to England 


were very much questioned while they were here. The | 
questioning at first surprised them, and then made them | 


impatient ; all that fuss about a handful of unimportant 
women! But the questioning persisted, and it is believed 
that at the end the Russians were persuaded that the ques- 
tioners were not “ Fascist beasts’’ and that they really did 
care about such a matter as personal liberty. 

But how like to old Russia is new Russia. The horrific 
tales of 50 years ago of Tzarist dungeons and Tzarist Siberia 
can now be repeated on a vaster scale than the Tzars ever 
dreamed of. The case of the fifteen wives illustrates the 
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Russian view of personal liberty. It is the Communist view ; 
not a pretty one. 


AFTER a long period of withdrawal and quiet observation 
and thought, General de Gaulle has staged a political reappear- 

ance. His first speech in the present series was 
ao iag de made on March 30, at Bruneval, the scene in 

1942 of one of the most famous British pre- 
invasion raids. A week later, there followed a major pro- 
nouncement at Strasbourg; while other centres included 
in his speaking tour are Nice, Marseilles, Rouen, Bordeaux 
and the Paris area. Here plainly, is an enterprise to which 
much careful organisation is being devoted. Its background 
is the political state of France in her third year after liberation 
—a state of affairs reflected in the indifference or opposition 
of nearly two-thirds of the French electorate to the present 
constitution, in the feebleness of the Ramadier Government, 
in France’s financial and economic weakness at home, and 
in the troubles created in Indo-China by the Communist- 
controlled Viet Nam Party and their Moscow trained leader, 
and in Madagascar by discontent. Things would be bad 
enough if this condition were merely the consequence of a war 
which cost France (to use General de Gaulle’s figure), 600,000 
dead, which drained her economy and left it largely para- 
lysed, and which heightened many of the tensions and anta- 
gonisms whose existence before the war helped to precipitate 
the German attack and contributed to the Third Republic’s 
swift collapse. In fact, however, much more deliberate and 
more dangerous forces are plainly at work; and General 
de Gaulle’s speeches leave no doubt as to their nature. 


LIGHT was thrown on these forces during March by M. 
Depreux, the Minister of the Interior. Speaking at an impor- 
: tant press conference, M. Depreux declared 
eepeotions that the Fourth Republic was threatened by 
Coup dEtat? Private arms dumps, the existence and danger 
of which were thus publicly admitted for the 

first time by a French Minister. These arms dumps comprise 
a large proportion of the weapons, ammunition and equip- 
ment parachuted into France from Britain during the German 
occupation. As in Yugoslavia and Greece, many of these 
weapons fell into Communist hands and were kept by the 
Communists. Since the end of 1945, reports from sources 
usually reliable state that important additional supplies of 
arms have been received along a variety of routes, among them 
via Yugoslav or Russian ships arriving in‘Marseilles or over 
the Alpine passes from Italy (and perhaps ultimately from 
Yugoslavia). These arms have been hidden in small dumps 

r* 
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scattered throughout France. In many French départements, 
where Communists occupy the principal administrative posts, 
nothing unexpected ever happens to them. Elsewhere, 
an occasional police raid brings the real facts to light, as in 
Savoy last year, where the Mairie and the private residence of 
a mayor who was a member of the Federal Council of the 
French Communist Party provided a convenient—though 
in this case, not a safe—cache. More recently, evidence to 
the same general effect has come from the Paris area. Well- 
informed estimates put at upwards of 100,000 men, the size 
of the force which these clandestine Communist arsenals 
could equip. 

French Communists themselves have not been silent about 
their hopes and dreams. Recently, for example, the French 
Communist leader, M. Duclos, at a Communist rally in Paris, 
boasted that Communism is sweeping the world. In Asia 
he mentioned Indo-China and Burma. He claimed that all 
South America is seething with Communism, and that Black 
Africa is awakening to its doctrines. At the same meeting, 
M. Thorez referred to Communist party leaders as having been 
trained in the school of Lenin and Stalin. This phrase gathers 
significance from the steady process of Communist penetration 
in France. Besides the inevitable adherents in French 
university circles (including French atomic scientists) and in 
French literary circles, Communists have a strong hold over 
certain industries and over the C.G.T.—the principal French 
trade unionist organisation. They also occupy key positions 
in a number of ministries and have won a footing in the Paris 
Préfecture de Police. It is against this background that 
General de Gaulle’s new effort must be appraised. His 
speeches of warning have not been welcomed by any party. 
M. Blum believes that they will still further divide Republican 
France. There is no doubt that the General is a sincere 
Republican, but it is equally true that the support he has 
hitherto secured is not from Republican ranks. 


THE prospect of American aid has renewed throughout Greece 
the hope hitherto sustained by the British support which for 
; nearly two and a half years since December, 
~—— Thad 1944, has saved Greece from a Communist 
dictatorship. The Greek Government’s re- 

newed energy found expression on April 9 in the launching of 
an offensive against the main forces of Communist rebels— 
the term ‘‘ bandits ” by which these men are often described 
merely misleads the public about their true character—in a 
large area of western Macedonia and northern Thessaly. The 
main scene of operations is apparently the Pintus_range 


west of Trikkala and Kalabaka. Subsidiary operations in— 
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northern Greece are also reported near the Vale of Amphissa 
—the probable seat of a rebel band which recently attacked 
Delphi—and in the Serres area of Macedonia south of*the 
Bulgarian frontier. About a fortnight earlier operations 
began in Laconia, in the southern Peloponnese, under the 
personal direction of General Zervas, the Minister of Public 
Order. The rebel groups in the Pindus area may account 
for as much as a quarter of the Communist-led forces in 
Greece. These forces are largely armed with British rifles, 
machine-guns, mortars and ammunition, all provided by 
Britain in the belief that the weapons would be used against 
the Germans. Arms and equipment from other sources 
supplement these British supplies. The attacking Greek 
forces consist of selected men forming in total a couple of 
army corps and have been armed by Britain with special 
light weapons suitable for mountain warfare. The Pindus 
area contains some of the wildest and most mountainous 
country in Europe; and it is presumably here that the 
Communists have based the forces which have severed 
northern from central and southern Greece by cutting com- 
munications between Athens and Salonika. 

The problems of catching and destroying guerrillas in 
such country are formidable ; but first reports suggest that a 
good beginning has been made. Certainly a strong Greek 
effort is an essential part of the defence of Greece against 
Communist attack. The evidence taken by the United 
Nations Commission of Enquiry has established the fact of 
Albanian, Yugoslav and Bulgarian intervention in Greece 
beyond the possibility of honest challenge. Similar proof 
demonstrating the ultimate Soviet inspiration and organisa- 
tion of these attacks on Greek independence has not yet been 
forthcoming ; but Mr. Hoover said recently: ‘‘ Only a single 
word from one man is needed to stop these attacks completely. 
That man is Stalin.” But even if the Kremlin makes no 
move towards peace, the new and constructive energies now 
released in aid of Greece both within and from beyond her 
borders give King Paul better immediate prospects than 
existed at any time during the last stormy years of King 
George II, the brother whose sudden death on April 1 after 
a heart attack brought the new King to the Greek throne. 


GENERAL FRANCO issued a curious pronunciamiento a few 
weeks ago. In it he declared that Spain was to be once more a 
Mo : monarchy and that he, himself, would presently 
se m —_ declare who was to have the throne. The 
claimant to the Spanish throne at once stated 
that he would have nothing to do with any such arrangement. 
He was the heir to the throne and its rightful occupant, he 
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would have nothing to do with any dictator except to accept his 
unconditional surrender of authority. He further declared 
that he would rule as a constitutional monarch and that the 
individual rights, taken from Spaniards during the -dictator- 
ship, would be restored to them. The feeble and divided 
group of Spaniards who have called themselves the Spanish 
Republican Government in Exile have by now almost dis- 
appeared from the political scene. 

In an interview given to the Observer by Don Juan last 
month the Spanish Prince emphasised his aversion to dictation 
and its effects. He believes, and many people believe with 
him, that hereditary monarchy provides the best guarantee 
for national liberty and security. The fact that General 
Franco has spoken of Spain’s return to this system shows his 
own anxiety about his succession. Succession! How can any 
of these thrones which are neither hereditary, as in England, 
nor elective, as in the U.S.A., find successors ? The succession 
to the Russian dictator is one that must preoccupy all 
Europe and maintain a state of unrest in Russia. 


“STRONG winds are blowing all over Asia. Let us not be 
afraid of them, but rather welcome them, for only with their 

’ help can we build the new Asia of our dreams.” 
— Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the caste 
Hindu Vice-President of the Government of 
India, in his inaugural address at the opening session in 
Delhi on March 23 of the Asian Relations Conference. Mr. 
Nehru’s confusion of language and metaphor in these sentences 
is unhappily only too indicative of his confusion of mind and 
malaise of spirit. One does not usually build with the aid of 
wind, nor can the fiercest tempest be counted on even to clear 
the ground for the diggers and masons who must follow if 
there is really to be building—and not merely talk about 
building. Mr. Nehru’s whole speech, indeed, was full of 
misstatements and misconceptions which betray an attitude 
most threatening for the future. ‘“‘ We of Asia,’’ said Mr. 
Nehru, “‘ have a special responsibility to the people of Africa ”’ 
—‘ our suffering brethren in Africa,’ as he describes them in 
another sentence. This sentiment comes with signal impu- 
dence from a man who is not even able to do justice by 
western Christian standards to the millions of the Indian 
depressed classes round about him. ‘“‘ The whole spirit and 
outlook of Asia are peaceful,” Mr. Nehru claims. This will 
indeed be welcome news to the surviving kindred of victims 
of the recent communal riots in Assam and Bihar, in Bombay 
and Multan and Amritsar, to say nothing of those who have 
suffered in the last 10 years at the hands of Chinese (whether 
Communist or Government forces makes no odds), or Burmese 
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Thakins, or the Annamese of Viet Nam, or Thais, or Indonesian 
slayers of Indonesians. There are also the Japanese, whose 
reputation for peacefulness is not of the highest ; and Mr. 
Nehru can surely not be so ignorant as never to have heard of 
those great Asiatic men of war, the Ottoman and the Seljuk 
Turks, not to mention conquerors like Hideyoshi, the blood- 
thirsty Timur Lenk (better known as Tamberlane) or Jenghiz 
Khan, one of the most terrible of the scourges of God. Mr. 
Nehru concluded his remarkable misstatements by urging his 
hearers “ above all ’’ to “ have faith in the human spirit which 
Asia has symbolised for these long ages past ’’—an appeal 
which traverses and would utterly prostrate the really great 
gift of Asia to mankind, her superb and true assertion of the 
supremacy of the Divine Spirit and her insistence that it is 
not the things which are seen, but the things which are not 
seen that are eternal. 


THis clotted nonsense of course does not represent the real 
import of Mr. Nehru’s address or the purpose of the Asian 
ar Relations Conference. ‘“‘ For too long we of 

ane See Asia have been petitioners in Western courts 
and chanceries,’’ Mr. Nehru observed elsewhere 

in his speech; and he continued: ‘‘ That story must now 
belong to the past. We propose to stand on our own feet. . . . 
We do not intend to be the playthings of others.”” These 
words were heard by representatives of Egypt (since when 
has the land of the Pharaohs belonged to Asia ?), of Turkey 
and Palestine, of Afghanistan and Persia, of China, Siam, 
Malaya and Indonesia, and of three weaker states on India’s 
frontiers—Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal. Delegates of six Soviet 
“autonomous ”’ republics were also present—Armenia, Azer- 
baijan (the Soviet, and not the Persian, territory), and 
Georgia in the Caucasus, and Kirghizstan, Uzbekistan and 
Tadjikstan in Central Asia. Later, representatives of the 
Soviet satellite state of Mongolia and of the Communist- 
controlled Viet Nam from Indo-China joined the conference. 
Mr. Nehru’s last-quoted words and this membership make it 
quite plain what the Asian Relations Conference is at. Its 
aim is to further the so-called movement for national freedom 
in Asia. Its methods will be trouble-making for the Western 
nations—Britain, France, Holland—who still have significant 
possessions in the East, and whose activities there are grossly 
misrepresented as ‘‘ imperialism,” a word which has now 
degenerated into a Communist term of abuse. Thus ideas and 
purposes long fostered by Soviet and Japanese empire-makers 
are at last making vigorous headway. A political vacuum, 
however, is no less abhorred by nature than a physical vacuum. 
Quite apart from the fact that these clamorous Asiatics 
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exaggerate for their own reasons the present weakness of 
Europe and the West, if Britain, France and Holland do 
ultimately leave the East Mr. Nehru’s dupes will learn soon 
enough what kind of rulers will replace them, The lesson will 
not be pleasant. 


THE school age has been raised. Children are now compelled 
to remain at school until they are 15 regardless of the fact 
. that theretare neither the buildings to house 
cerca them, nor the teachers to teach them. But, of 
coed course, the raising of the age will keep young 
people from beginning their practical education for life and 
will make them “ fodder’”’ for Socialist propaganda. The 
attitude of Socialist journalists on this all-important question 
of education shows clearly how little they care for liberty. 
They are indifferent to the wishes of the parents in this matter 
of raising the school age and they absolutely froth at the mouth 
when they think of the parents who, in spite of predatory 
taxation, continue to pay school fees. In a recent article in 
the Daily Herald, Mr. Michael Foot denounces such parents as 
snobs, he speaks of “‘ the curse of the middle classes ’’—he 
means the public schools—and demands their abolition. It is 
not so much a classless society, as an H-less society that 
Mr. Foot demands. An H-less and a duty-less family repre- 
sents his aim. He sees nothing admirable in the efforts of 
parents to educate their children, such efforts mean that 
people are self-respecting. Perish self-respect ! 


“If the public schools were swept away,” cries Mr. Foot, 
. sons and daughters would be just as well educated at the 
nearest elementary and secondary schools.” 


“e 


Well, would they ? They might get instruction in facts, but 
education depends on much more than that. The French use 
“education ’’ as meaning manners. ‘“‘ He has had a good 
education’ means, in France, he is gently nurtured. But 
gentle nurture is what Mr. Foot objects to. Perhaps, poor 
man, he had none and therefore does not know the meaning 
of the best “‘ education’! That the era of spite that we are 
living in now, when our whole population is urged to selfishness, 
has not debauched more parents and made them selfish ; that 
people should still be sacrificing themselves for their children 
is the highest proof that there is virtue in us and that we are 
worthy to survive. And so we shall in spite of Mr. Foot and 
his attack on British character. 


PAPER is among the branches of industry where the continuing 
and cumulative effects of the Shinwell crisis will have far- 
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reaching consequences. Paper-making is a 
itn great consumer of coal, requiring about a ton 

for every ton of newsprint made, and 2 or 3 
tons of coal per ton for better papers. Even before Shinwell 
British paper production was running at only about 35 per 
cent. of its pre-war rate. The latest cut in coal allocations to 
the industry, when fully felt, is expected to reduce this low 
total by a further two-thirds, bringing output down to about 
11} per cent. of pre-war. For some paper-makers, the 
resulting situation will be physically and economically impos- 
sible. Already, paper mills are slashing paper allocations far 
below official quotas. Book publishers are being forced down 
towards the war-time level of 374 per cent. of pre-war con- 
sumption. The consequences threaten to hamstring the 
book export trade, which during the first six months of last 
year, was helping to provide essential foreign exchange by 
exporting at nearly double the 1939 rate. Educational pub- 
lishing is also threatened—a result appropriately achieved 
by the sheer incompetence of this Government of Labour 
“planners ”’ in the very year when they are raising the school 
age. As for the periodical press, the Periodical Trade Press and 
Weekly Newspaper Proprietors’ Association has been obliged 
to protest strongly to the Prime Minister against the complete 
omission, from a recent communication of the Paper Control, 
of any indication that periodicals and the trade and technical 
press will receive any paper priority during the coal shortage. 


ScaRciTy of paper that hit all alike, though evil and dangerous 
in modern conditions, would be tolerable. No such elementary 
notions of propriety or fairness are to be 
expected, however, from the Labour Govern- 
ment. With the demagogue’s characteristic 
care that, whoever else may go short, he must not suffer, 
Labour Party and Government alike have chosen the present 
time to announce two new publishing ventures of their own. 
The Labour Party’s project envisages publication—for obvious 
propaganda reasons—of some 600 local weekly newspapers. 
The retiring president of the National Union of Journalists, 
a body by no means hostile to socialism, described this as a 
practice which many members of the N.U.J.‘‘ have condemned 
both in the House of Commons and elsewhere as an undesir- 
able development in the form of our national press.” It 
certainly accords ill with the setting up of a Royal Com- 
mission on the press to consider large newspaper “ chains.” 
The Government’s venture is a new monthly magazine 
entitled Coal, to be published officially at the beginning of 
every month from May onwards. Coal is to be prepared 
by the Central Office of Information for the National Coal 
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Board (in co-operation with the Ministry of Fuel and Power). 
It is to be published by His Majesty’s Stationery office. 
Its price is 4d., it carries advertising, and it is to be run as 
a commercial proposition. It is understood that the initial 
printing will be 75,000 copies. Thus, at a time when estab- 
lished periodicals are most severely restricted, when new 
publications are limited to practically a handful of paper per 
week or per month, and when yet more drastic shortages are 
to come, the Government have the effrontery to make avail- 
able to a new periodical of their own boundless newsprint 
and official editorial and printing resources in a further effort 
to defend the indefensible Mr. Shinwell before an angry 
electorate and to provide a propaganda smokescreen for the 
first industry they have nationalised. 


Mr. SHINWELL talks a good deal and he has not yet learned 

the Ministerial art of saying nothing in the course of a long 

’ speech. Rather the reverse, for he will, in 

an for Five quite a short speech, throw his colleagues on 

mr the Ministerial benches into dismay at his 

candour. Speaking in the House on the fuel question just 
before Parliament rose he said : 


“We have to face certain adverse factors in relation to coal 
output, and it is no use trying to conceal them. One of them is that 
we are not certain whether the five-day week . . . which is to come 
into operation at the beginning of May, will have an adverse effect 
on production. . . . If we were to base our calculations exclusively 
on the statistical information available, then the outlook is far from 
favourable as to its effect on production.” 


Conservatives will not be surprised to hear this. It is what 
they thought. Mr. Shinwell, on this occasion, explained 
almost in so many words that he had been blackmailed by 
Mr. Horner and his Union of Mineworkers. Well, that again 
will surprise no Conservatives. They have always believed 
that nationalisation would mean more miners for less coal for 
more money, because differences of opinion as to how the 
industry should be conducted would not be settled by the 
merits of the case, but by the political weight of votes. Mr. 
Shinwell has let us know that he has already, after only three 
months of nationalisation, been driven to yield to miners’ 
politics without any regard for the rest of the community. 


THE system of Government trading which is known as 
“bulk purchase’ is one of the many means used by the 
Bulk Purchase Government to retard British recovery. The 

Empire Industries Association had some in- 
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structive notes about this in their March leaflet. The system 
is described as follows :— 


“ The system under which they have bought the total exportable 
surplus of various Colonies is a direct brake upon expansion. This 
method covers purchase for a definite period, usually for a few 
years; the natural result is that the producers, having little idea 
what their position will be at the end of that period, continue 
production at about the same level as previously. They would 
naturally argue that if they were to increase their production very 
largely the United Kingdom Government might conceivably tell 
them at the end of the period that the whole quantity was not 
required ; they would then find themselves with an unmarketable 
surplus on their hands. In any case, there is always the possibility 
that the contract may not be renewed and that they will be left to 
their own devices. This method has been very widespread. The 
Ministry of Food has contracted to purchase the total exportable 
surplus of all the sugar-producing colonies until the end of 1949. 
That is, the British West Indies, British Guiana, Fiji, Mauritius, 
Uganda and Tanganyika. The Ministry has bought the exportable 
surplus of tea from Ceylon since 1942, also that from Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Nyasaland, but Ceylon has now intimated 
that she does not propose to continue to bulk sell to the Ministry 
of Food. All the crop of coffee from Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Jamaica, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone is purchased on a five-year 
contract by the Ministry. Copra from Ceylon, East Africa, Seychelles 
and British Western Pacific islands is dealt with in the same manner. 
The Ministry of Food purchase the great part of the groundnut 
crop from Nigeria and Gambia and of palm-oil and palm-kernels 
from Nigeria and Sierra Leone. The exportable surplus of palm-oil 
from Malaya is also acquired on a contract expiring in mid-1948. 
Tin from Malaya, sisal from East Africa, phormium tenax from 
St. Helena, hides and skins from East Africa and Nigeria, and cotton 
from Nigeria and the West Indies are all dealt with in the same 
manner. The price is fixed by the Ministry in discussion with the 
producers. Had all the Colonies been advised on the cessation of 
the war that they would have a free market in this country on 
generous preferential terms, production would have been stimulated 
and many shortages might by this time have disappeared.” 


Thus an artificial scarcity is created from which we are 
suffering and which will constrict us still further in the 
coming years. 


But “ bulk purchase ” is not by any means our only trouble. 
Our merchants are not allowed to sell their goods abroad at 
the price they think reasonable. A letter from 
a Bradford firm shows how our wool trade is 
hampered by grotesque government rules, 
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which fix prices at which our manufacturers may sell abroad. 
Writing in the Manchester Guardian on April 3, Mr. Midgley, 
a director of a well-known Bradford firm, says that British 
textiles abroad are selling far below world prices :— 


“We are selling carpets in our colonial markets at two-thirds 
their price, and owing to shortages they [the Belgians] can still sell 
their production at the higher prices. They say why do we not 
assist our export figures by selling at world price, instead of being 
so much cheaper than our competitors, when all goods offered 
are readily sold. Generally, the well-established and respectable 
exporters in this country sell at prices so low as in some cases to be 
ridiculous compared with those of their competitors. All this means 
a grave loss of foreign exchange, balanced perhaps by a small but 
very doubtful gain in prestige. To quote one instance, our firm 
sells in Belgium at a reasonable profit a cloth which is sold wholesale 
by the importer at 6s. 6d. per yard. The same wholesaler is selling 
concurrently an almost identical cloth from the Swiss at 16s., and 
from the French at 19s. (all with controlled profit margins). 

“The question is, should we not take advantage of the present 
world shortage of goods, as our competitors are so obviously doing, 
and sell at world prices, or should we continue to sell at reasonable 
prices with the idea of building up goodwill for the future? We 
could no doubt make up a great deal of the leeway caused by our 
present production difficulties by selling at the higher prices, and I 
feel that we are being laughed at by many countries for being fools 
for not taking advantage of what is still a sellers’ market.” 


Mr. Midgley’s letter had another point of interest, it was 
on the recovery of Belgium, due to the way in which private 
enterprise in that country “ broke through the government 
red tape and in many cases in quite open defiance of the 
laws of the country.” The result is seen in a general recovery 
that we should like to see here but of which there is no likeli- 
hood as long as we are ground down by Cripps and Co., and as 
long as we do not resist their tyranny. 


THE KiNG and Queen and the Princesses continued their 
triumphant tour in South Africa during April. They are now 
The Roval Tour °2 their way home. After the Cape came 

oye’ *0u¥ Natal, where they had a Royal Welcome 
from a loyal British and native population. In fact, as they 
moved eastwards they must have been very conscious of the 
change of atmosphere ; for first came the Eastern Province of 
Cape Colony, which is British, then Basutoland, ending with 
Durban. And even in Bloemfontein;there is a large British 
population, as may be seen by the very look of -the town. 
The Royal party were kept some days in Pretoria, the political 
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capital, but they also went to Johannesburg, the great mining 
town, on which the prosperity of South Africa largely depends. 
This also is a British community, and the fact that the British 
have made South Africa cannot have been concealed from 
Their Majesties by even the most vigilant efforts of their 
Union Government escorts. And all the praise in public 
speeches of Dutch ancestors, voortrekkers and Kriiger could not 
hide from the King and Queen the real history of the growth 
of South Africa. The fact is that the British have made the 
country and the Boers have captured the political machine, 
being very clever at politics. The culminating peak of the 
tour was the visit to Rhodesia, where the Royal party 
instantly felt at home, as indeed they were, and among their 
own people. This part of the trip was admirably dealt with 
by the B.B.C., Major Lewis Hastings, one of their best 
broadcasters, being himself a Rhodesian. One thing must 
be always mentioned whenever the Royal trip is spoken of, 
and that is the immense impression made by Their Majesties 
and their daughters wherever they have been. Their charm, 
the trouble they have taken, the Queen’s utter sweetness, the 
looks and cheerfulness of the Princesses have conquered all 
hearts and have inspired the British people of South Africa 
with fresh pride in their great heritage, the British Empire. 
This has been the great gain of the journey, the heartening up 
of British South Africans and the stimulation of their hopes of 
remaining in the Empire. 


On April 4, Lord Salisbury died at the age of 85. He was one of 
the most attractive figures of his generation and one of the most 

admired, his talents and character setting him 
A in a position of great eminence. The inheritor 

of a great name, a great fortune and a great 
and splendid property, he upheld the noble traditions of the 
English Squire class to which he was proud to belong. When 
he was young, his brothers, Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil 
appeared more prominently before the public, Lord Robert 
in particular because he adhered to some modern political 
fashions. Lord Salisbury did not do this. He was called a 
“die hard” and if it is diehard to be always right on great 
national issues and to work for them unceasingly, then he 
certainly was a diehard. He had convictions, they have been 
proved by events to have been right convictions, he upheld them 
with his whole strength. We print his last speech, made on 
February 25. It was on India and on our proposed scuttle 
from that country. What he then said makes uncomfortable 
reading for those who helped to pass the Baldwin Act and 
whose misconception of what India was led them to support 
the policy of scuttle. In February this year, Lord Salisbury 
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again told the House of Lords what they were doing. He had 
told them in 1935 when the Act became law. But, in those days, 
all the essential weakness of Englishmen had been captivated 
by the idea that it was virtuous for the English to leave 
India to stew in her own juice. The day the House of Lords 
passed the Act, the strange sight was seen of all the Bishops— 
save one, Exeter, fluttering into the Government Lobby 
to vote, among other things, for the extermination of 
Christianity in India. 


But the political side of Lord Salisbury was only one side 
of him. He had many others. He had great estates, not 

only in Hertfordshire where the splendid 
The Man . : . 

home of the Cecils has stood since their ancestor 
built it in 1611, but also in Liverpool. This large property 
was taken in hand and entirely remodelled by Lord Salisbury, 
under his own supervision. Further than these interests, 
and meaning more to him than anything else, came Religion 
and his family. His life was dedicated to service in no ordinary 
way, and this, with his devotion to his wife and children 
made up the inner core of his existence. He was most deeply 
blessed in all family relationships. The son, who succeeds 
him, has followed in his footsteps and is a man of charm 
and ability. His second son is one of the most attractive 
writers of the day. The prayer of thanksgiving for Lord 
Salisbury’s wonderful life and goodness, which was read 
at the funeral, was by him. In this brief and touching 
memorial thanks were given for Lord Salisbury’s goodness, 
his courage, his piety, his courtesy and humility. No one 
who was at this service and who saw the faces of the Hatfield 
people as they watched the coffin being carried to the grave, 
could have failed to be impressed; they bore the aspect of 
men and women who were stricken. Something of the same 
sort was seen when Queen Victoria died. 

Lord Salisbury was the best and highest expression of the 
great Squire class which ruled England for many generations. 
England is the only country in the world which has ever 
produced such a class. We salute the passing of one who 
was their leader. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE? 


THE Minister of Agriculture, when introducing the Agriculture 
Bill to the House of Commons, summed up the main provisions 
of the Bill in two words “ Stability and Efficiency.” As a 
Bill to stabilise prices at a certain level and to secure a market 
of a certain size, it will do; on the other hand, as a Bill to 
promote the full and efficient use of our land, it is open to 
much criticism and doubt. 

Even as a protective or security measure for the farmer, it 
has to my mind, one serious weakness, a weakness which is 
inherent in all Socialist, or as it is now sometimes called, 
‘‘democratic’”’ planning. The farmer is to receive a price for 
the main products of his farm, guaranteed by the Government 
and fixed in relation to his costs of production. Wages, on the 
other hand, which form approximately 40 per cent. of his 
cost of production, are to be determined, not by the Govern- 
ment, but by free negotiation between employer and employee, 
according to the best traditions of free enterprise. Whether 
a hybrid policy of control at the top and freedom at the 
bottom can ensure stability has yet to be seen, but the infla- 
tionary trend of wages and prices, which is now taking place, 
largely as the result of such a dual policy, does not inspire 
confidence in the Government’s guarantee of stable prices for 
the farmer and the consumer. 

It is to the “ efficiency ” provisions of the Bill, however, 
that I would direct my main observations. The almost 
irreparable damage done to agriculture by the recent frosts 
and floods has brought home to the country the seriousness 
of our present food position. Our future food position is also 
far from being assured. It is dangerous to assume that, because 
large surpluses of cheap food were available for import before 
the war, this is going to be the case in the future and, even if 
it is the case, that we shall have sufficient dollars to purchase 
them. Sir Stafford Cripps has recently told the House of 
Commons that we shall be short of dollars for the next 50 
years. Neither the U.S.A. nor Canada, so much of whose 
soil has already been lost to food production through soil 
erosion, will be so ready in the future, as in the past, to provide 
the world with cheap food at the expense of their own soil. 
Many millions of lives are saved annually in India and in 
other backward countries by the wider application of medicine, 
which is one of the causes in India of the recurring famines. 
Malthus may have had little honour as a prophet in his own 
times, but our own generation may well see his theories prove 
correct. Full production and efficient production, both now 
and in the future, is the only possible policy for a responsible 
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British Government, one of whose first duties is to see that 
the British people can get food. 

Efficiency is to be sought under this Agriculture Bill 
through the laying down by the Minister of minimum stan- 
dards of good estate-management and good husbandry. 
These minimum standards are to be enforced through the 
County Executive Committees. 

I do not believe this to be the best approach to the problem 
of greater output and more efficient farming. 

The profit-motive, as recently conceded by the Govern- 
ment in the case of the miners, is still the quickest, best and 
surest way of stimulating both output and effort. Prices under 
this Bill are to be annually fixed by the Minister at a level, 
which will give what, in the opinion of the Minister, is a proper 
remuneration to the farmer for his labour. It is to be hoped 
that the moral issue of what constitutes, in Socialist eyes, a 
proper remuneration, will be left for discussion till less urgent 
times and that prices will be fixed solely with a view to stimu- 
lating the maximum output of good, clean food. The British 
character always responds better to the carrot than the stick, 
and it is to the price level rather than to the executive powers 
of the C.E.C.’s that the Minister should rely for an increased 
output of higher grade food. 

To-day, there are many young men, with training and 
experience, who wish to take up farming. There is also, for 
the first time for many years, much outside capital seeking 
investment in the Agricultural Industry. The chances of 
renting or buying a farm are, unfortunately, likely to become 
fewer rather than more when the Bill comes into force, and 
efficiency will suffer in consequence. 

Henceforth, no tenant-farmer, provided that he keeps 
within the terms of his tenancy agreement, avoids the bank- 
ruptcy court and can satisfy the minimum efficiency standards 
of the C.E.C.’s can be disturbed without the consent of the 
Minister. This will inevitably mean that fewer farms in future, 
will come on to the market for renting or purchase. The 
flow of young blood and fresh capital, both so necessary for 
greater efficiency, will be checked and may even become a 
mere trickle. No one wishes to see the wholesale disturbance 
of sitting tenants, but security does not, beyond a certain 
point, march hand in hand with progress, and the Minister 
should leave the land-owner a greater power of discretion 
over the letting of his farms, the size of his farms, and the 
terms of his tenancy agreement. No two farms and no two 
tenants are identical, and it is difficult to see how the Minister 
can adjudicate both wisely and well for the whole country 
from his Office in Whitehall. The suggestion that he should 
do so comes from the doctrinaires who misunderstand farming. 
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Part IV of the Bill places a duty on the County and County 
Borough Councils to provide smallholdings. A somewhat 
similar attempt to provide smallholdings for ex-servicemen 
was made after the 1914 war, only to prove a failure, costly 
both to those settled on the land and to the tax-payers. 
A meritorious attempt is made in Part IV to avoid the errors 
of the past and to ensure that in future no one will be settled 
on the land until he has had agricultural experience as a 
farm-worker or agricultural training under a Government 
Scheme. This Part (Part IV) of the Bill may provide a useful 
and much-needed rung in the agricultural ladder, for the 
worker who wishes to farm on his own account and for the 
ex-serviceman and town dweller who hankers after an open- 
air life. It is a pity, however, for reasons which I have already 
mentioned, that it may be harder rather than easier under this 
Bill for a smallholder to ascend yet one more rung of the ladder 
and to move up from his smallholding to a farm of over 75 
acres. Further advancement might be made easier if the ladder 
is made wide enough to accommodate two-way traffic. 
Some farmers, for reasons of age or health, may wish to-day, 
or in the future, to move down the ladder to a smaller holding. 
The Smallholdings Authorities, in my opinion, should bear 
this point in mind and not cater solely for those who wish 
to ascend the first rung of the ladder. 

Part V of the Bill is headed ‘‘ Administration”; a 
heading familiar to all who have served in the Army. Though 
headed ‘‘ Administration,” this Part of the Bill should not be 
skipped over by the operational troops of the Agricultural 
Industry. Part V of the Bill deals with matters of great 
consequence and concern both to landowners and farmers. 
Part V brings into being a Land Commission, an independent 
body, to be entrusted with the management and farming of 
land, compulsorily or otherwise acquired by the Minister of 
Agriculture or other Government Departments. It also 
lays down the conditions under which the Minister is allowed 
to acquire land. The conditions are briefly these: whenever 
the owner has failed to fulfil his responsibilities as set out in 
Part II of the Bill; whenever land is required by the Minister 
for research, experimental or demonstrational purposes and 
whenever the Minister is satisfied that the owner is incapable of 
finding sufficient capital for the proper agricultural develop- 
ment of his land. No indication has been given as to the 
acreage required by the Minister for research, demonstration or 
experimental purposes, or as to the acreage to be acquired for 
development by State Capital. In the latter case, the present 
Minister has stated that, for the present, he only has his eye 
on Romney Marsh and certain Fen-land in need of reclama- 
tion, but there is nothing in the Bill to prevent the present or 
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any future Minister, if land-hungry, from satisfying his appe- 
tite and greed to the full at the expense of the British tax- 
payer, landowner and sitting tenant. 

Clauses 74 to 78 of Part V are designed to produce forms 
rather than food. The amount of information which the 
farmer in future may be demanded, under penalty, to furnish, 
is indeed formidable. If all the information which is covered 
by these clauses is demanded, it will quite certainly be useless 
when collected, as the majority of farmers have no secretarial 
or clerical assistance, and they will not and cannot furnish 
accurate information beyond a certain point. 

Clause 98 of Part V, which permits the setting of spring- 
traps in the open for killing rabbits, has brought a storm of 
protest on the head of the Minister and a full letter bag to 
every M.P. for many weeks past. At the time of writing, 
the fate of this clause still remains to be decided, so I will 
make no comment onit. There is, however, food for political 
thought in the fact that, of the 108 Clauses which revolutionise 
agriculture by substituting a Government price, and a Govern- 


ment standard of farming and management, for a price deter- . 


mined by the law of supply and demand, and a standard 
determined by the free choice of the individual concerned, 
only Clause 98, which deals with rabbits, has excited the 
interest or captured the imagination of the Public. If this 
great experiment in the Government Planning of our oldest 
and largest industry should fail, the British nation, as well as 
the rabbits, will suffer. 

The Agriculture Bill, like most modern legislation, is a 
mere skeleton. The flesh remains to be placed on the bones 
and the blood pumped into the body by Orders, Regulations, 
Directives and Decisions, made or given by the Minister at a 
later date. Under the Bill, Agriculture can be made by the 
Minister fat and lazy, strong and healthy, or lean and weak. 
It is too much power for one man and the experiment is too 
serious a one for our future welfare. Food or Forms, the carrot 
or the stick, progress and security, all these questions remain 
unsolved by the Bill, in which the farming community, and 
the British people with them, are taking a great risk. 


WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY. 


THIS CONSCRIPTION 


Wuat is the purpose of conscription in Britain now in the 
post-war world which she faces? I suggest it is putting the 
cart before the horse to demand that there shall be no con- 
scription or that the term shall be reduced unless this question 
of purpose is thoroughly probed and honestly faced. An 
understanding of the general question of the alternative objects 
of conscription, entailing a little history both of conscription in 
this country and elsewhere, is almost necessary if the matter 
is to be rightly appreciated. 

Conscription may have one or more of several objects. 
The first may be to provide an orderly means of utilising the 
whole of a nation’s manpower to carry on war on a national 
scale. The second may be to build up a standing army at a 
cost the nation can afford, either to deter her enemies from 
aggression, and if need be to meet the first shock, or, alterna- 
tively, to wage aggressive war. The third may be to build 
up a reserve of trained men to make possible the rapid expan- 
sion of the army on the outbreak of war. The fourth may be 
to provide armed forces to enable a nation to meet its commit- 
ments, such as the provision of armies of occupation, and of 
garrisons for the protection of its outposts or communicationse 

An example of the first is the systematisation of the call-up 
of the French able-bodied male population for the Revolu- 
tionary Wars by Carnot, perhaps the greatest of all war 
ministers ; this was the beginning of conscription as we now 
know it. The best instance of the second was the use of 
conscription first by Prussia and then by Germany prior to 
1866, and then right on to 1914 to build up the “ Nation in 
Arms.” No better illustration of the third can be imagined 
than our plight in 1939 when the Military Training Act, with 
its six months’ training for the militiaman, aimed at the 
creation of a large reserve of trained men as quickly as possible. 
Our situation at the moment when we have “ army of occupa- 
tion’ duties—or something very like them—in so many places 
inside and outside Europe, and an at present undefined 
obligation to the United Nations, is an example of the fourth 
object of introducing conscription. 

Interwoven with the objects of conscription is the question 
of its terms of service. The term under our Act of 1939 was 
six months. Two, three and even five years were the various 
terms at different times in the French and German armies 
between the anxious period before 1870 and the even more 
anxious period before 1914. Tied up with this question of 
terms of service was that of cost. If the military authorities 
of the day demanded a long period of service for the conscript 
some way of limiting the numbers to be called up in each 
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successive annual class had to be devised. This was the original 
meaning of the term “ conscription,” i.e., choice by lot. It was, how- 
ever, always accompanied by “‘ exemptions ” and “ substitution,” by 
which the individual could pay a substitute to take his place. These pro- 
visions led to many abuses; but not always or necessarily, for the 
German system before 1914 of the “‘ einjaehrige ” who did one year’s 
service instead or two or three in consideration of the attainment of a 
certain initial standard, and who underwent a most exacting training, 
providing the German Army with a huge reserve of potential officers. 

Having cleared the way we now come to our own problem. It really 
is rather interesting that in our short national experience of conscrip- 
tion we seem to have had experience of at least three out of the four 
objects in my rough and ready classification. In 1916 we brought in 
conscription to organise the whole nation for war. In 1939 we intro- 
duced it in a last-minute attempt to build up trained reserves to meet 
stark emergency staring us in the face. It seems clear that to-day we 
must apply conscription primarily because the voluntary system will 
not produce the numbers required to meet our commitments. It is not 
clear that at this phase our first need is a large reserve of trained men, 
though that is just what our proposed terms of service are best suited 
for; for a few years to come at all events we have that in our war- 
trained personnel. We are not at war, so the first possible object, that is, 
to provide a large army to meet an emergency, does not concern us ; nor 
is there any indication that we are trying to build up either a striking 
force or a large defensive army which was the second purpose of 
conscription, according to my classification. 

Obviously if this reasoning is correct it would be more economical 
and we would get more efficient forces if somehow we could call up only 
a proportion of each annual class and then retain them with the colours 
for, say, five years. The first part of each man’s training must be done 
at home and, as the term of service gets shorter, a time must come when 
it is most uneconomical even to send them to Germany, let alone to any 
of our other garrisons or occupation forces. But immediately the ugly 
question of exemptions rears its head, and the spirit of the country is 
certainly firmly against any such thing in principle ; exemption already 
exists in the case of the mineworker, however, and is being demanded 
by other groups. 

Nor must it be thought that the matter will be settled now once and 
for all. There is no sign of those changes in world conditions which 
might save us from having to maintain larger defence forces, whoever is 
in power, than the voluntary sytems will give us. Further, there is a 
good deal to be said for the pre-1914 outlook of the Jarge continental 
nations on this matter, namely, that reliance for the defence of a 
country on voluntary recruiting—the continentals bluntly called our 
soldiers mercenaries—did not flatter the patriotism of a great nation. 


S. R. Wason, 


LORD SALISBURY’S LAST SPEECH 


Lord Salisbury’s last speech was on India. Ever since the fatal 
policy, first put forward by Liberal politicians and afterwards 
adopted by the Baldwin government, Lord Salisbury had pointed 
out the inevitable tragedy which would occur in India when the 
British Raj was terminated. He was not listened to. Now the 
wheel has turned full circle and the first agomes of Indian 
dissolution are seen. We give Lord Salisbury’s speech verbatim, 
It is taken from the Official Report of February 25, 1947. 

THE Marguress oF SALISBURY: My Lords, as I 
stand before your Lordships in this room I am vividly 
reminded of scenes which were enacted in this very Chamber 
12 years ago. Several of my noble friends who sit around me 
will confirm it. There was a very long inquiry and we sat 
in many different rooms, but for many months we sat here. 
We wasted our time, I am afraid. When I think of the Act 
of 1935 which issued from that inquiry, and of its history 
since then, I am brought at once to the speech of the noble 
Viscount, Lord Samuel. He must be very disappointed now. 
He believed in the Act of 1935. I rely only on my memory— 
which is atrocious—but I think he thought that the Act of 
1935 would produce peaceful results of a Constitutional kind 
in India, and in about 5 years. The noble Viscount has never 
been able to depart from his old Liberalism. He really believes 
that the salvation of all political difficulties lies in some con- 
stitutional change. 

Of course it is not constitutional changes which are 
valuable ; it is the changes of heart. There is the essential 
thing. So we have gone on, under successive Governments, 
with successive Secretaries of State trying, by all manner 
of devices to achieve by constitutional means a solution of 
the problems of India—Committees, Commissions, Con- 
ferences, Cabinet Missions sent to India, and Indian leaders 
brought to England. They are all failures. I warn the House 
against the facile optimism of speakers like the noble Viscount, 
Lord Samuel. It is speeches of the kind that he made that 
lead to disaster. People think that by quoting some old- 
world Liberal maxim they can solve the problem that way, 
They cannot. The facts have to be faced; and in India the 
facts are very awkward, because you have there a profoundly 
divided community—divided in race, divided in language, 
and divided in temperament. You cannot mould them into 
a Constitution in 13 months, which is what the Government 
think they can do. It cannot be done that way. 

Therefore, very properly, in more recent times there 
have been certain conditions laid down: there must be 
agreement amongst the Parties, and there must be protection 
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for the minorities. I listened with great respect to the speech 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary of State, but I did not gather 
inferentially why he thought it quite natural that he should 
have eliminated the condition of a prior agreement amongst 
the Parties. Why is it that it should have been necessary— 
was it 6 months ago, or more recently ? 

THE EArt oF MUNSTER: In May. 

THE MarguEss OF SALISBURY: Why was it necessary 
then, but not necessary now? Have the Congress Party 
changed since then ; or the Moslem League? Are there now 
no Untouchables? Has all that vanished? These are the 
things you have to deal with. The Government, and others 
in this country, have said that you can do nothing until you 
have an agreement between the Parties. Notwithstanding 
that, they fix 13 months and say that it has all to be done by 
then. How do they suppose it will be done ? They are sending 
out a new Viceroy, a very distinguished officer for whom I 
have a profound respect. I do not know that he has had any 
particular training in constitutional development, but 
undoubtedly he will do his duty nobly. What is he going to 
do if he finds that he cannot get them to agree ? That is the 
thing you are up against all the time. Does he think that 
Pandit Nehru is the kind of man who will be easy to manage ; 
or Mr. Jinnah? Why should they agree ? They have carried 
on for a long time, each in his own particular sphere, and they 
have not agreed. I do not think that they will agree. I think 
it will be found that Mr. Jinnah does not agree with Mr. Nehru 
and he will say so. 

What is to happen then? What is Lord Mountbatten 
going to do then? I understand from the White Paper that 
the Government theory is that Lord Mountbatten will invent 
a Constitution of his own and, of course, he will have infinite 
advice. As I have already reminded your Lordships, those of 
us who met in this Chamber previously considered this question 
for many months, and, as my noble friend Viscount Temple- 
wood has already pointed out, we constructed a large volume 
comprising all the details which would have to be solved in 
order to establish an Indian Constitution. Apparently this 
distinguished officer will do it much more quickly than that. 
He will have to try and do it in 13 months. What is to happen 
if he does not succeed ? Due to my misfortune [Lord Salisbury 
was deaf |, I am not sure that I heard quite plainly what the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State, said, but I understood 
that if there was a lap-over there might be some kind of 
provisional body which would carry on. I am perfectly 
willing to give way to the noble Lord if I am misquoting him, 
but that is what I understood. Are we to understand that 
there is already emerging a new device to get over the diffi- 
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culty ? What will this provisional body be? Will it be the 
British Government, again protected by British forces ? 
Has the period of 13 months already been so blown open by 
criticism that it has been abandoned ? I hope it is so, for you 
cannot do anything in 13 months. 

I turn now to the minorities. We have got to face the 
question of the minorities. They are very numerous. I am 
not speaking of the Moslems, as I think the Moslems will take 
care of themselves. I am speaking for the moment of the 
Untouchables—the Depressed Class. They are not a small 
body. They are very scattered, but there are more than 
50,000,000 of them. Are they happy at the events which are 
taking place ? If they had listened to the speech of the noble 
Viscount, Lord Samuel, would they have been reassured ? 
I read not long ago the account of the interview which Dr. 
Ambedkar gave in England. He was over here for a short 
time at the end of last October, and he gave an interview to a 
newspaper. I have had the advantage of reading an account 
of it. He was contemplating—at least I think he was— 
the ascendency of Mr. Nehru and his friends. What did he 
say? Hesaid: ‘‘ We are doomed. We shall be trampled in 
the mud by the Caste Hindu ascendency, which has trampled 
upon us for 2,000 years.” That is how he received the message 
of peace which gratifies the heart of the noble Viscount, 
Lord Samuel. What is going to be done for Dr. Ambedkar 
and those he represents ? 

Perhaps I may remind your Lordships—because I some- 
times forget how old I am—that Dr. Ambedkar is a very 
distinguished representative of the Depressed Classes. He is 
highly trained ; I think he is a barrister by profession. He 
was selected to represent the Depressed Classes on the Joint 
Select Committee of which I myself was a member, as were 
some of my noble friends around me. He was their represen- 
tative. You could not have anybody more official than Dr. 
Ambedkar, and yet he says: “‘ We are doomed.” Is it to 
be written, at the end of this chapter of British history, that 


’ we left 50,000,000 of our fellow subjects to be trampled upon 


by Mr. Nehru’s friends ? That cannot be ; we cannot abandon 
people. 

I heard with deep regret the passage in the speech of the 
noble Viscount, Lord Samuel, in which he quoted my noble 
friend the Marquess of Linlithgow. The noble Marquess 
was reported to have said—and did say, I think—‘‘ We must 
abandon our pledges.” Is this great country to abandon its 
pledges ? What are you going to rely upon if you do not rely 
upon British pledges ? Are you going to rely upon the assur- 
ances of Pandit Nehru ? I do not say a word against him. As 
far as I know he is everything he ought to be, but I certainly 
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would not like to risk the welfare of 50,000,000 of my fellow 
subjects upon his assurances. At a future date he might well 
say: ‘‘ The British Government abandoned its pledges ; 
why should not I?” Where are we going, if we work upon 


a basis like that ? I earnestly hope your Lordships will not 


sanction a policy of this kind. 

I gravely doubt—I may be quite wrong, and many of your 
Lordships may say that is very likely—whether this dis- 
tinguished Admiral will be able to solve the problem. In June 
of next year matters are to be brought to an end, unless some 


device is evolved such as was hinted at by the noble Lord, the § 


Secretary of State for India. When the fixed date comes the 
British will move out; all their civilian officers will go, and 
their troops will disappear. Suppose it is found then that there 
is no peace, and that there is no mercy shown to the Untouch- 
ables: What are we going todo? Your Lordships will watch 
gradually the discarding by the British of their responsibility, 
and there will be nothing to be done—nothing. The telegrams 
will come in telling of bloodshed, oppression, disorder and 
failure, and yet nothing will be able to be done—nothing except 
to regret. I cannot believe that your Lordships will sanction 
a policy so ill-conceived and so ill-adapted to the situation as 
that to which the White Paper relates. 

I earnestly hope that your Lordships will vote against it, 
not merely the noble Lords on these Benches—of course I 
know how they will vote—but even some of the friends of the 
noble Viscount, Lord Samuel. I certainly did not notice any 
enthusiasm on their part while he was speaking. Indeed, I 
hope that some of the Labour Peers will vote against it. 
Have they considered what the ascendency of the Caste Hindus 
means? They hate privilege here in England; they are all 
for the under-dog. They believe that we on this side of the 
House are all anxious to oppress the under-dog—there is not, 
of course, a word of truth in it—and they honestly think it 
is their duty to defend him. There are 50,000,000 under-dogs 
in India. Is the Labour Party to hand them over ? I cannot 
believe that anything except ignorance will make them 
do that. I believe, once it is brought home to them that that 
will be the result of a reckless policy such as that revealed 
in the White Paper, that they will vote with us on this side 
of the House. 

Lord Salisbury’s plea was countered by Lord Halifax, who, 
himself a very responsible mis-reader of Indian affairs, persuaded 
the Lords not to vote at all on this great issue. 
iss On March 13, Lord Salisbury returned to the charge, with 
a question about Indian Minorities which was evaded. 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


I AM a new-comer to the teaching profession, new at the age 
of fifty. Before starting to teach in a secondary school, 
I had experience of active service in two wars and, in between, 
as a parliamentary candidate and a business executive both at 
home and abroad. It is hardly surprising if I sometimes ask 
myself, and my colleagues as well, if we are teaching the boys 
what they really need to know. I can look back on my own 
mistakes, in peace and war, and sometimes I wonder if some 
of these mistakes might not have been avoided if I had been 
taught rather differently when I was a boy at school. In some 
cases I feel quite sure they could and I and many others could 
have been spared the misfortune and sorrow that are insepar- 
able in life from our more serious errors. 

There will be many other new-comers in the very near 
future: already half a dozen future teachers have visited 
our school from a nearby emergency training college. No 
doubt many of these men will have seen enough of life to give 
them definite views about what education should be, and it is 
probable that these views will not be the same as those of men 
who have spent their lives teaching and so have had no experi- 
si of the rough-and-tumble of life in the world away from 
school. 

Perhaps the most valuable thing a man can acquire is a 
sound sense of values. I don’t mean values in pounds, 
shillings and pence, but values in happiness, beauty and human 
well-being as a whole. A true sense of values can save a man 
from the most dangerous pitfalls he will meet on his way 
through life and will give dignity and poise to his personality, 
steadfastness to his character and continuity of purpose to his 
life. I doubt if our present methods do all that is possible to 
develop this genuine, personal sense of values. 

We teach physics and chemistry in the belief that they will 
come in useful as aids to earning a living. No doubt they may, 
but I doubt very much if we are teaching what the boys will 
really need to know. Industrial science is a highly specialised 
affair: a good general knowledge is a very useful help, but 
is what the schools teach the best available knowledge ? 
Would it not be wiser to teach more about the underlying 
problems of matter before giving so many empirical facts and 
laws? We know, in fact, so little that it is, perhaps, unwise 
to start off by teaching such very definite laws. There are 
such beautiful and exciting theories about matter and space 
and time, and from the conflict of these theories there does 
emerge the one vital truth, that physics and chemistry can 
say nothing with certainty which need weaken faith in a 
Creator pr in the goodness and beauty of His mind. 
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We teach mathematics, and very rightly so. Here is a 
subject which is of immediate value in almost every branch of 
professional or industrial work. I don’t teach mathematics 
myself, so I can say that I am amazed at the skill and success 
with which mathematical teaching is carried on in the secon- 
dary schools to-day. But I should like to see some attention 
given to the difficult ideas of space and time. Boys ought, I 
think, to be shown that the universe is not just the 
mechanism it seems to be to the superficial observer: that 
Einstein, Schrédinger, Dirac and Milne have not yet succeeded 
in ‘“‘ explaining” either space or time, and that once again 
there is no mathematical certainty which can invalidate 
faith. 

Now for that curious subject which appears on our time- 
table as “ Divinity.’””’ Undenominational religion. There is 
quite certainly something wrong here. [If it is religion, then 
it’s a faith: if it’s not a definite, hard, do-or-die faith, worth 
battle and sudden death, then it isn’t religion. So we call it 
divinity and produce a tepid brew of stories from the Bible, 
bits of comparative theology, snippits of this, that and the 
other, whatever happens to appeal to the master selected for 
the job. The result is neither divinity nor religion, undenom- 
inational or otherwise: it is very often a most efficacious 
inoculation against religion. Why not devote this time to 
philosophy and use it to clear the mind of a number of 
troublesome fallacies, leaving it clear for religion to grow 
either at home or at church, in love or in battle, wherever it can 
best succeed. No man can be the worse for having been res- 
pectably introduced to some of the difficulties which have 
puzzled the greatest minds. If he can find an answer in reli- 
gion, so much the better for him and probably for the world 
as well. But he won’t find much in the hours devoted to 
divinity in schools to-day. There’s something shame-faced, 
even hypocritical, about the whole affair. If we are not 
going to teach the Christian religion, let’s say so and teach 
something of philosophical method and ideas instead. At 
least let’s be honest and teach something we really care about 
and think worth while and don’t let’s go messing about with 
religious ideas, smudging them, taking the life out of them, 
destroying their sanctity and vigour. Either teach them with 
fervour or leave them entirely alone. 

Latin is apparently taught in order to avoid the necessity 
for teaching English grammar. This sounds too absurd to be 
true, but all the same that is the conclusion I’ve reached, 
after careful reading of professional views and much common- 
room talk. Certainly we don’t teach enough Latin to make it a 
means of enjoying classical literature and certainly the close 
study of English grammar is not encouraged. I think both 
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these ideas are wrong. In my own schooldays I was told that I 
learnt Latin to tidy up my mind, and Greek to gain contact 
with the sources of European civilisation and culture. In 
spite of some modern psychologists, I think Latin and Greek 
did tidy up my mind, but when I want to read Plato, which is 
often, I read him in a good English translation, much better 
than I could hope to make for myself. However, I was also 
taught English grammar, forcefully and thoroughly, and I 
don’t think I shall ever cease to be grateful for that. I don’t 
think the mind can wrestle with any subject unless it does so in 
a language which has a clear grammatical foundation and 
unless this grammatical foundation is clearly understood. I 
think that the study of classical grammar, Latin or Greek—or 
Arabic or Chinese if you prefer—does help to clarify the 
grammar of a living language like English: perhaps it would 
be truer to say that such a study clarifies the logical use of a 
living language. Of one thing I’m very sure: it can never dis- 
pense with the need for learning English grammar, any more 
than it can dispense with the need for the grammar of algebra 
or differential equations or of any branch of mathematical 
work. An ungrammatical mind is a woolly mind and if you 
do your thinking in English you must understand the grammar 
of English. Newton, perhaps, thought in Latin and for hun- 
dreds of years before him most cultivated men all over 
Europe did. We don’t. 

What, then, ought we todo? Well, I think we should con- 
centrate on those things which lead to a sane sense of values 
and omit any which fail to stand up to this test. In physics 
and chemistry we should begin by explaining what we know 
that the world around us definitely is not and then we should 
discuss the various ideas of what, perhaps, it may be. We 
should, in other words, give an introduction to the ideas of 
Planck, Einstein, Heisenberg, Schrédinger, Dirac, Jeans, 
Eddington and Milne. This, we shall be told, is altogether 
beyond the reach of boys between the age-limits of eleven 
and eighteen, whereas the simple laws of classical physics 
come well within their range. So far as I’m concerned, I 
don’t believe it. What a boy of twelve or thirteen can under- 
stand depends entirely on whether he wants to understand it 
or not, and whether he wants to or not depends on how it is 
offered and explained. If the explanation is dull and un- 
imaginative, the boys won’t understand: not can’t, but won’t. 
They just give their attention elsewhere and the master goes 
on talking to unresponsive minds. You can’t make a boy 
attend if he doesn’t want to. You can make him sit up straight, 
you can make him look intelligent, but, do what you will, you 
simply can’t make him attend. But if you gain his interest, he 
shows a most astounding ability not merely to attend but to 
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ask questions, to think and argue and to battle his way to an 
understanding of even the toughest ideas. If the boys fail to 
understand the problems of atomic structure, of space and time, 
it is not because they can’t but because they won’t, and the 
reason is that these problems have not been made to come 
alive, to be exciting, to be the developing adventure of the 
mind that they really are. You can’t hope to teach the 
answers to these problems, because the answers have so far 
eluded the human mind. But you can get boys to understand 
that modern science does not pretend to “ explain ”’ anything 
at all: it merely tells us that if you have certain conditions § 
which your measuring instruments can detect, then it is 
highly probable that certain other conditions, which you can 
predict, will very shortly appear. If you want to “ explain ” 
all this you will sooner or later get stuck: if you still seek an 
answer you must look for it by faith rather than by the light of | 
pure reason. 

I think we should weld all branches of teaching into one 
coherent whole. Language enables us to think grammatically 
about general ideas: mathematics, all the strictly quantita- 
tive ideas: chemistry, all those appearances which seem to 
be material, and physics, their movements and what seem to be 
the forces that control them: biology, chemistry and physics 
with the addition of a peculiarity called life: psychology, life 
with the addition of something called mind: and so on. 
Finally comes philosophy, which is the attempt to unite all 
branches of study into some coherent and rational system 
which will include the mysterious values of goodness and 
beauty, which can neither be weighed nor measured nor set 
against the ticking of a clock, but which, none the less, seem 
to dominate the story of our human race. Philosophy may 
be the gateway to faith or it may be the dark entrance to a 
solitude of courageous uncertainty. That is for the boy to 
decide. He has been placed in contact with the greatest and 
noblest minds and now he must be left in glorious freedom to 
make his own choice and his own decision. He will have sat 
with Plato in the shadowy cave of doubt, heard the thunder of 
the prophets and the blasphemies of the birth and youth of 
modern science, lost his way among the four-dimensional 
curves of relativity space-time and listened for the beat of 
Milne’s incongruous clocks. 

He will be, if we have done our job sincerely, an educated, 
not a merely instructed, man. 


E. H. F. Morris. 


YOUTH IN PARIS 


I wENT to Paris when I was very young and inexperienced, 
and if I can a little convey the impression that the city and 
the people there made on me my object will be accomplished. 

Before I went to Paris I had led a life common to many 
of my generation. I grew up into the war, took a job, and 
lived the narrow, limited life of a hospital. Then I married, 
spent a few months in a naval base, had a baby, and then 
like a dream came France. It will be seen what a complete 
change this new life was to be, and I had never seen anything 
in the least like it before. 

Although I had not been to Paris before the war I had 
read and heard a certain amount about it. The usual things. 
I had a confused vision of rather risqué cabarets, the Louvre, 
hats, and chestnut trees. I arrived in the middle of the winter 
of ’45. There was practically no fuel, and very little food for 
the ordinary Parisian. The cabarets in Montmartre were 
run almost entirely for the American army ; the Louvre had 
very nearly no pictures in it; women wore enormous and 
grotesque turbans on their heads at prohibitive prices ; and 
the chestnut trees were bare. People I met talked to me all 
the time of Paris before the war, and told me how I could not 
possibly imagine how wonderful it had been then, or how 
awful and depressing it was now. Not a very auspicious 
moment to arrive one might think, but as far as I was con- 
cerned it turned out to be almost perfect. I saw Paris stripped 
of her glitter, her ornaments, cold, hungry, rather shabby, 
and incredibly beautiful. There is a faint blue haze which 
hangs over the city in winter which suited to perfection the 
mood of rather wistful sadness of that time. So we became 
acquainted in quiet and solitude, instead of amidst the 
noisy chatter of the tourist, for no such thing as a tourist 
existed at that time. I was amongst the first of the visitors 
to arrive for nearly five and a half years, and Paris was most 
liberal with her gifts. I loved every moment of the fourteen 
months I spent there, but that first winter was an unique 
experience. Afterwards I made many friends, and found 
myself swept up more and more into the vortex of social life. 
With the spring the foreign visitors began to arrive, the fashion 
houses to prosper, and the old life, with all its compensations, 
start to return. It was tremendous fun and something I 
hope I shall always be able to revisit, but the first experiences 
have gone for ever because that was a very particular moment 
in Paris’ history. It is a good thing it has gone because there 
was much sadness in it, and great misery for many, but it had 
its beauty. It is very hard to communicate what I mean, 
and, probably to lovers of Paris before the war, impossible. 
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There are so many memories that come instantly to mind. 
Paris in the spring, the smell of the acacias, racing at Long- 
champs, the Place de la Concorde floodlit on the warm summer 
nights, aperitifs outside the cafés in the evening, dancing 
under the trees in Montmartre, and many, many others, but 
everybody knows about these things, and they are delights 
which many have shared. 

My time in Paris seemed to be divided into two parts, 
and it is of the first I want to speak most, because it was the 
most unusual. 

I knew very few people at the beginning, and I used to 
spend nearly every afternoon wandering about alone in 
different parts of Paris. Sometimes I was accompanied by a 
French friend who had the most amazing knowledge and love 
of her city, and I owe a great deal to her, for without her 
guidance there are a great many places I should never have 
found, and stories I should never have heard. She lent me 
many books about old Paris, and with never failing kindness 
gave me the full benefit of her own knowledge and interest. 
The starting point of my expeditions was usually the Place de 
la Concorde, and there I would get into the incredibly crowded 
Metro clutching a guidebook and a map, having first decided 
on some plan of campaign. With some difficulty I would dis- 
entangle myself from the carriage at the appropriate station, 
and issuing forth into the keen winter air, proceed to wander 
about, and often lose myself in a maze of streets of the district 
I had chosen. Not that I ever had much chance of really 
losing myself, because no sooner did the passer-by see me 
glance at a map than they would precipitate themselves upon 
me full of kindness and advice. One of the things I like so 
much about the French is their extraordinarily genuine 
interest in what you are doing, even if they are complete 
strangers. You have only to ask the way for a small crowd 
of interested helpers to immediately collect, and especially if 
you are a foreigner. The invariable kindness I received from 
all sorts and conditions of people in France will remain one 
of my happiest memories. This is, however, a digression. 
Sometimes I would go to see a particular place, a church, 
hotel, or museum, but often just to walk in one of the quarters, 
and these latter were often the most exciting expeditions. 
For instance, in the Marais, where you see in the main street a 
shop with a sign across it advertising pianos or a chemist, 
and through the dark archway find the remains of some 
superb great house, the lovely sculpture of which is now half 
hidden by washing hanging out todry. The decaying grandeur 
of such places is infinitely moving. These houses, where once 
all the beauty, fashion, and wit of Paris were wont to gather, 
are now forgotten, disregarded, mutilated, and yet in spite of 
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all men have done to destroy them have kept some faint echo 
of their past greatness and pride, and a beauty that was 
theirs in a more gracious age. The Marais is mostly like this, 
but there are still a few places that are intact amongst the 
wreckage. The Hétel de Sens still standing amongst a sur- 
rounding litter of rubble and tumbledown houses, surviving 
through countless generations; the beautiful house where 
Madame de Sevigné once entertained the most brilliant men 
of a brilliant age, is now the Musée Carnavalet. But to me 
the most perfect of all is the Place des Vosges. I shall never 
forget the first time I saw this famous square. I was walking 
along one of the narrow, squalid little streets of the Marais 
when I stepped, all unsuspecting, into that enchanted place. 
The sunshine of the late winter afternoon showed up in all its 
glory the colour of the houses. The orange fading into pink, 
mellowed and perfected by age. Each house the complement 
of the other, a perfect symmetrical whole, and quite untouched 
by the hand of modern life. I stood there nearly alone, and 
quite forgot all time, for nowhere else has ever given me so 
great an impression of the history of the past. For a moment 
I had walked into another age, and as I turned and passed 
through the archway into the street I came out of a dream 
into the reality and noise and bustle of my contemporary 
world. There are of course quite a number of these places in 
the Marais which are still unspoiled, and which I have not 
mentioned by name, and even more hidden treasures, and to 
me it was a never failing source of delight. How greatly this 
part of Paris has changed since the days when it was the 
fashionable quarter! As I stood on the corner near the 
Metro St. Paul, where once took place the famous tournament 
when Montmorency fatally wounded Henri II, it was difficult 
to picture the scene of long ago amidst the present surround- 
ings. Then, the tiered seats filled with the brilliant court and 
sumptuously clad ladies come to watch their King and his 
courtiers jousting, and now the barrows selling vegetables and 
chestnuts, a small crowd collected around a heavyweight 
lifter, the French housewives gossiping and haggling over the 
day’s purchases. The Marais may have fallen from past 
splendours, but it has never lost its vivid, pulsating life. 
There is no such decay about the Ile de la Cité, or the grim 
unyielding fagade of the Conciergerie, unchanging through 
the centuries, keeping watchful guard over its dark secrets. 
On going inside I was seized upon by a voluble guide with a 
marked disregard for historical facts, but even his unwelcome 
presence was unable to dispel the sensation of horror and 
tragedy that came over me. I felt as though I myself was 
spending the last night of my life there before the tumbril 
came to take me away to the guillotine, and I was glad to 
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escape into the fresh air. Nothing could bring home with 
greater force how terrible must have been the sufferings of 
that unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette, and the other 
victims of the Terror, and the whole atmosphere is still heavy 
with their tragedy. It is a curious contrast to walk across 
the courtyard to that jewel of Gothic architecture, the Sainte 
Chapelle, but the Palais de Justice is a collection of contrasts. 
N6étre Dame was rather a sombre place that winter, for I 
always seemed to go when there was an electricity cut, and 
there were too many American soldiers being shown round. 
It was only later I was really able to see and appreciate its 
beauties. After all these emotions it was pleasant to cross the 
footbridge into that haven of quiet peace—the Ile St. Louis, 
with its tall dignified houses overlooking the river. 

I would often walk home along the quays, stopping to 
browse amongst the fascinating bookstalls, or to look at the 
shops displaying their variety of birds in cages, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, seeds and plants. Coming, as I did, from London, 
and being accustomed to seeing the dirt and general un- 
attractiveness of the Thames when it reaches the capital, I 
was astonished and delighted at the Seine. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more beautiful than that vista of lovely 
bridges, with the pale green water flowing underneath, and 
on either side of the river, the cobbled quays, with the tall 
houses rising above them, half hidden by the trees. 

I visited many churches, but the first I saw was St. 
Sulpice. Here you are in the centre of religious Paris. The 
narrow streets are thronged with black-gowned priests, and 
the shops are full of religious books, pictures and statues. 
This is the Paris of d’Artagnan and the Trois Mousquetaires, 
almost exactly the same as it was then. I believe that this is 
the secret of the romance and magic of this city. Each 
district has kept to an astonishing degree its own particular 
atmosphere, and it is like turning the pages of a history book, 
and passing from one century to another. Whatever the 
mood of the moment, you may find something to satisfy it. 
Already we have caught a glimpse of the city of the Valois 
Kings, of the Revolution and of St. Louis, of Clovis and 
Louis XIV, and that is only to touch on the fringe of all the 
variety that Paris has to offer. There are always rumours 
that these dark narrow streets of old Paris are to be widened 
and rebuilt as they are quite unsuitable for modern life. 
What an irreparable tragedy this would be, and I only hope 
that the French, with their culture and understanding of 
beauty, will have the sense to prevent this being done. It is 
impossible to describe to anybody who has not experienced it 
the excitement and sense of discovery that I found from 
wandering in these streets. Peering through a dark archway 
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and finding a lovely flight of steps, or a great courtyard 
hidden behind an obscure front. Once as I was walking 
between St. Germain des Prés and the river I noticed a 
placard on the wall of one of the little houses, and on reading 
it discovered that this was the house where Racine was born. 
You might have passed a hundred times without noticing it, 
and yet here was the birthplace of one of the greatest names 
in French literature. There are a hundred instances like this. 

The Faubourg St. Germain really belongs to the second 
period, because later I used often to visit friends who owned 
houses there. Alas, there is no equivalent of these houses in 
London now, and even in Paris a great many of them are 
Government offices, embassies, or museums. The ones I 
knew that were owned by one family, or divided into private 
apartments, were all of great beauty, both inside and out, 
and furnished and decorated with perfect taste and regard 
for tradition. The peace and privacy of these houses is 
remarkable. Looking on to the street is the unpretentious 
gateway, and passing through this you find the great house 
built around the courtyard, and surrounded at the back by 
its own garden. Once inside it is impossible to believe that 
you are in the centre of a great city. In spite of the fact that 
really comparatively few of these houses are now owned by 
the original families, they have all been carefully preserved 
as Monuments Historiques, and here you find something very 
different to the Marais. Very little mental effort is required 
to imagine oneself in the 18th century, for everything possible 
has been done to preserve in its entirety the exquisite grace 
and formal beauty that was created by that most cultured of 
all centuries. 

With the coming of the spring the tempo of life quickened, 
and the social engagements left me very little time for any- 
thing else. New amusements came to take the place of the 
old, and Paris offered a tempting variety. It would take too 
long to describe that whirl of life, and the days seemed far 
too short for all there was to do, but I shall always particu- 
larly remember a few things. Madeleine Reynaud in a 
performance of “‘ Le Chandelier ” at the Comédie Francaise ; 
Beckman singing Don Juan at the Opera; the exhibition 
of French paintings at the Petit Palais ; the tapestries at the 
Musée Moderne ; sailing up the Seine in a barge in the moon- 
light ; Paris floodlit on July 14; the lilies-of-the-valley in 
the streets on May 1. Little things that remain in the memory, 
and bring it all back so vividly. 

Paris is a great education, but not only because of its 
buildings, and pictures, and music, and history, but also 
because of the men and women who live there. I arrived 
speaking very mediocre and ungrammatical French with a 
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strong English accent. I was in consequence rather shattered 
to find that at most parties the conversation at table is 
general. However, everybody was so kind about my laborious 
murdering of their language that I soon began to take heart, 
and to learn that the only unforgivable sin is not to speak. 
Everybody would rather you talked badly than not at all. 
As time went on I learnt to speak French more fluently, 
although always inaccurately, but even then I often found 
myself at a disadvantage in conversation. The flow of 
language is so rapid, and the wit so quick, that it is sometimes 
difficult for a foreigner to keep pace with it, and I had never 
realised before how much art there is in good conversation, 
or to what a perfection it has been brought in this country. 
Another very striking thing is how extremely cultured the 
French are as a nation. Amongst all classes you find an 
astonishing knowledge of their own literature and art, far 
more so than in England. The Parisians also have a great 
love of their beautiful city, and take great pride in its monu- 
ments. And just as the buildings have survived the German 
occupation intact, so has the independent spirit of the French. 
Something has only to be forbidden for everybody to immedi- 
ately rush and do it, and so bureaucracy has been quite unable 
to get the grip that it has in this country. In exactly the same 
way as here a great many rules have been made about every- 
thing, but the Frenchman always manages somehow to get 
round them all, and the only difference in the end is that it is 
all a little more trouble. So, in spite of all the difficulties 
and restrictions, they determinedly battle away to make life 
more comfortable. They do not believe that food and drink 
are things that should never be discussed, but hastily gulped 
down in order to keep the body alive. On the contrary, these 
are among the good things of life which are given us to enjoy, 
and so they take the trouble to learn to cook food, and 
appreciate wine. In France people understand how to live 
and how to enjoy life. They have a glorious city and an 
ancient culture, and they jealously guard and preserve both 
these things. 

JANET HARDINGE. 
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THE PLANNERS 


WE are the super-planners 
Of all but Liberty, 
And ordinary manners 
Are not for such as we ; 
We’re not like common mortals, 
We’re Holier than Thou, 
The Commissars of Britain, 
We rule the roost. And How!. 
Our heads are full of crazy schemes, 
And in our hearts a song, 
For naturally Socialists 
Can do no sort of wrong. 
We scarify the nation 
With dogma, bar and ban, 
But we ooze forth adulation 
Upon the ‘‘ Common Man.” 
His children have free milk and meals; 
They go to school by ’ bus ; 
But Daimlers and the Dorchester 
Are good enough for us. 


We're intellectual sages 
To modesty not prone, 
The Wisdom of the Ages 
Is ours and ours alone ; 
And if our precious planning 
For houses, fuel and food 
Goes wrong, a little banning 
Will do the people good. 
We ridicule the qualities 
That made the country great ; 
We glorify all State controls— 
The State, the State, the State ! 
Independence and Ambition 
Must alike go to the wall ; 
It is our sacred mission 
To make pale slaves of all. 
We’ve a persecution mania, 
And when we’re in a mess, 
It’s due to private enterprise, 
The weather or the Press. 


Let no one dare to criticise 
Our super-snooper crew, 
You put us in Authority, 
And that’s enough for you. 
R. R. JOHNSON. 
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EARLY LONDON HOSTELRIES 


HOSTELRIES are among the elementary requirements of 
civilisation, for without them communications are of little 
avail. We may be sure that the ancient Britons had them, 
but of this there is no history to tell us, and in London, 
which was a trading centre from that time onward, no 
mention of them occurs until about the 13th century. At that 
time they were primitive, most of them nameless lodging- 
houses, and of those that boasted a name and a sign most are 
recorded to have been breweries, the reason being that by the 
laws of the City no hosteler was permitted to sell ale by retail 
unless it were brewed on the premises. In a case in 1345 of 
the robbery of valuables from a guest we find the innkeeper 
naming his brewer as the probable culprit. For the same 
reason nearly all the early signs consisted of something “ on 
the hoop.” 

Already by the 14th century the hostelers had formed 
themselves into a craft guild and had formulated their 
ordinances. By these they had to instruct guests from the 
country or abroad in the laws of the City, as for example, 
that they must lay aside their weapons on entering, and they 
were responsible for the goods placed in their charge by 
visitors. They charged from a penny to three-halfpence for 
a night’s lodging, exclusive of food and drink, and twopence 
for hay for a horse, or fourpence for a bushelofcorn. Although 
they stored the merchandise of their guests in their ware- 
houses, they were forbidden to allow sales on the premises 
under a penalty of {10, but to see that all such merchandise 
was removed to the appropriate markets for disposal. If the 
goods had been brought from overseas it was the hosteler’s 
duty to send for the sheriff to examine them to assess and 
collect the duty called scavage, which usually amounted to 
about threepence a hundredweight, divided between the 
hosteler and the sheriff. 

It was always a grievance that these rules could not be 
enforced on insignificant lodging-houses, and in 1446 they 
endeavoured to suppress such on the ground that they har- 
boured anyone who might be “ riotours, haserdours and other 
mysgoverned people.’’ The remedy was to compel any person 
taking in guests to be a member of the craft guild and to hang 
“a common and open sign without,” and to be a person of 
good name and fame. These rules were confirmed by the 
Mayor, but it appears that by the persistence of the small and 
obscure places the name of “‘ hosteler ’’ had become too vulgar, 
and in 1473 they applied to the Mayor for permission to 
change their name to that of “ innholder,’’ which was granted 
for a payment of 10 marks towards the upkeep of the City 
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conduit. Under their new name they submitted a fresh set of 
ordinances Io years later, in which they again insisted that 
people resorting to the City should be lodged in open inns, 
having signs hanging out, and not in private and “ petty 
hostryes.” 

It was common in the 14th century for a married woman 
to conduct a hostel while her husband pursued some other 
craft. Such were the “ petty hostryes,” and in a list of 1384 
we find 50 of them in Fleet Street alone, and 22 even in such a 
side turning as Bread Street. In 1422, when 43 innkeepers of 
the ward of Bishopsgate were ‘‘ presented ”’ by the wardmote 
for various offences, only seven of their houses had signs, the 
others being known by the names of their proprietors, whose 
other occupations are mentioned in four instances—a painter, 
a poulterer, a waxchandler, and the rector of St. Ethelburga. 

These 50 inns of Fleet Street and the 43, and those only 
the offending ones, of Bishopsgate, are an indication of what 
we might expect to find, that the stranger in search of a lodg- 
ing would save himself further trouble by engaging one just 
outside or just within the gate by which he was entering the 
City. So it is that such thoroughfares were lined with hostels 
of degrees to suit all purses, and when the smaller ones had 
died out and only those left whose names and histories can be 
traced, still the ways in and out of the City will yield the 
greater number. 

There is perhaps just one exception to this rule. Friday 
Street, which, although in a central position remote from any 
of the gates, contained for its size an unusual number of inns, 
and the explanation appears to be that from quite early times 
the street became, what it has been ever since, the centre of 
the wool and cloth trade from the west of England, where 
those industries mostly flourished. Most were on the west side 
of the street, several of their names and positions can still be 
traced, some have left memories behind in the names of 
courts and alleys, or did so until Friday Street itself dis- 
appeared in the general conflagration of 1941. 

Three were on the west side between Cheapside and Watling 
Street, the Saracen’s Head, the Angel and the Bell, and south 
of these, near the corner of Knightrider Street, two more, the 
White Horse and the Castle. The Saracen’s Head was an old 
posting house, bought in 1400 by the Merchant Taylors, one 
of the chief guilds interested in its connections with the west 
country. John Taylor, 1637, said that the clothiers from divers 
parts of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire “ do weekly come and 
lodge at the Saracen’s Head in Friday Street.” The Fire of 
1666 made no change in this connection, which, indeed, the 
inn maintained until the last. After that devastation it was 
rebuilt with three open galleries above the ground floor, and 
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if tradition speaks truly was rebuilt in time for Sir Christopher 
Wren to stay there during the progress of part of his work at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Delaune, 1682, remarks: ‘‘ Abingdon ; 
Edward Perton’s coach and waggon comes to the Sarazens 
head in Friday Street on Wednesdays and goes out on Thurs- 
days. Bristol Coaches of John Booth, Wm. Baldwin, and 
Robert Toby, to Sarazens head Friday Street.’”’ The inn was 
pulled down in 1844 and on the site was built the premises of 
Messrs. J. and C. Boyd & Co. Ltd., at numbers 6 and 7 Friday 
Street, who kept a representation of a Saracen’s head in their 
windows. In digging the foundations it became plain that 
this was an ancient inhabited site by the discovery of a large 
piece of coarse tesselated pavement 16 to 18 feet below the 
street level. 

The Angel was next door, at number 8, between the 
Saracen’s Head to the north and the Bell to the south. Under 
the name of “le Aungell”’ it is mentioned in 1403, and 
although little is known of its subsequent history, it lasted 
long enough to give name to Angel Court, which occupied the 
position until recent times. 

There is more history attached to the Bell, which occupied 
number 12, and in the 14th century was the property of 
Thomas Despencer, who in 1397 was created Duke of 
Gloucester. As a partisan of Richard II he was executed in 
1399 and in 1400 the inn, under the name of the “ Belle on 
the Hope” was granted to Walter Blount. Later in the 
century it came to Henry Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, 
and through him to Warwick the King-Maker. Queen 
Elizabeth gave it to Sir Francis Walsingham, who sold it. 
In the 16th century it was a great carriers’ inn for Oxford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire and Lancashire, and a 
letter dated September 1, 1608, shows how long one of its 
wagons took to make the journey to Gloucester. This was 
written by Thomas Estcourt, sheriff of Gloucester, who, 
leaving the Bell on his homeward journey, informs Thomas 
Wilson that if he has occasion to write to him the clothiers or 
carriers of the Bell will deliver his letter at Gloucester within 
three days. And how well the connection of Friday Street 
with the cloth trade was maintained to a later time is dis- 
played in a burial entry of 1674 in the registers of St. John 
the Evangelist : ‘‘ James Mayson a Glouster sheare clotheier 
from the Bell Inn in Friday Street of the small pox.” In 
1620 Sir William Crane gave {5 6s. 8d. ground rent from the 
Bell towards repairs to the church of St. Margaret Moses, and 
in the 18th century it was still a flourishing coaching and 
carrying inn and so continued until the middle of the 19th 
century. 

The White Horse was also on the west side of the street, 
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with its entrance between numbers 28 and 30, next door 
but one to the corner of Knightrider Street. In 1247 this spot 
was a Cheese market, consisting of six shops with solar or 
first-floor room running over them all, an excellent arrange- 
ment for a place destined to become an inn. As the White 
Horse Inn it is first mentioned in 1543, and in the 18th century 
it was a depot for the carriers of Oxford, Sherborne, Honiton, 
and Shaftesbury, and the starting-place of the coaches to 
Abingdon and Coventry. 

The earliest Friday-Street inn to find mention was the 
Castle, which appears to have stood just north of the White 
Horse. Under its earlier name of ‘le Burgate”’ it was left 
in 1184 to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, who let it to John the 
cheesemonger in the reign of King John for 48s. a year. After 
passing through several hands it came in 1422 to Alderman 
William Chichele, brother of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At his death in 1428 he left it after the decease 
of his wife to his brother’s foundation of the College of Higham 
Ferrers in Northamptonshire, dedicated to the Blessed Mary 
the Virgin, Edward the Confessor, and St. Thomas the Martyr, 
on condition that they kept his orbit and chantry. There- 
after, until the Dissolution, the master of the college paid the 
annual 48s. to St. Bartholomew’s. 

Two more inns in Friday Street are mentioned in 1404, 
the Pheasant on the hope and the Lyon on the hope. Both 
were on the east side, the former north of the latter, with 
two shops in between, and can be located among the first 
12 houses from Cheapside. The Lyon belonged to Sir John 
Chaumbre, who leased it in 1381 to Henry Attewode, a 
hosteler, and in 1419 to Thomas and John Stone, also described 
as hostelers. Another, about whose situation it can only be 
said that it was near the north end of the street, was the 
Bear on the hope, left by Simon Adam in 1448 to the Vintners’ 
Company to maintain a chantry in the church of St. Martin 
Vintry. 

Devoted to the same west of England trade was the King’s 
Head in Old Change, which in 1491 had been left to the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, on the south-west corner of the 
street, for the support of a priest. In 1548 it was bought by 
William Kendall, a waxchandler, who left it to his company to 
dispense its income in various charities, one of which was {£4 
“‘ lackinge twoe shillinges ”’ to the poor of the parish of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the odd shillings going to the churchwardens 
as their fee. According to the Parish Clerks, 1732, it was a 
carriers’ inn to Gloucester, Painswick and Wotton. 

Stow, writing of Bread Street, the street next to Friday 
Street, says: ‘‘is now wholly inhabited by rich merchants ; 
and divers fair inns be there, for good receipt of carriers and 
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other travellers to the City.”” Three of these inns, the Three 
Cups, the Saracen’s Head, and the George, were in the 18th 
century still doing a thriving coaching and carrying trade 
with the west of England. South of these were two important 
inns in Carter Lane, the Saracen’s Head and the Bell. The 
former was at the east end of the lane on the south side, and 
seems to be the same as a messuage in the parish of St. Grego 
called the “‘ Saresynesheved,” mentioned in the Patent Rolls 
in 1396. Before the Reformation it had belonged to the 
monastery of Newark in Surrey, and afterwards came into the 
possession of Thomas Wilson, who died in 1585. In 1642 a 
post left there every Wednesday for the Parliamentary army 
at Northampton, and in the 18th century it was the starting- 
place of coaches to Gloucester and Cirencester. 

The history of the Bell opens in a manner that cannot be 
considered promising, for a jury presentment in 1422 con- 
tains: ‘‘ John Whitlock at the Bell at the end of Carter Lane 
and his wife are common bawds and have lately been turned 
out of other wards.’”’ No more is heard of the place until 
1560, when Machyn records: ‘‘ The XVI day of March went 
to burying from the Bell in Carter Lane one master Bodeley, 
a gentleman of the Temple that was slain in Paul’s churchyard 
by one of Alkokes servants, and there fetched him 100 gentle- 
men and others to bring him to the Temple, and 20 clerks 
singing, and after buried.” The next reference is void of 
any tragic or scandalous suggestion, and comes from the 
records of the Ironmongers’ Company. In 1566, in prepara- 
tion for the mayoral procession of Sir Christopher Draper, 
the children taking part were taken to the Bell, where a room 
was hired at a cost of 14s. 6d. to give them breakfast and 
dress them for the occasion. But the fame of the Bell rests 
chiefly on the fact that it was the place where was written the 
only extant letter to Shakespeare. The original, written by 
Richard Quiney and dated October 25, 1598, is now in the 
Birthplace Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, and is addressed 
to his “loveing good ffrend and countryman, Mr. Wm. 
Schackespere ”’ then living in Southwark near the Bear Garden, 
requesting the loan of £30. The Bell does not appear to have 
survived into the 18th century, but has left behind a reminder 
in Bell Yard, at number 41 Carter Lane. 

There was yet another inn in Carter Lane, the Paul’s 
Head, near the corner of Godliman Street, which was prob- 
ably in early times the brewhouse of the canons of the Cathe- 
dral. It is first mentioned in the records of the Brewers’ 
Company in the early 15th century and again in a will of 
1444. On May 25, 1562 Machyn writes: “‘ The same day was 
a young man did hang himself at the Pauls Head, the inn in 
Carter Lane.” 
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There were many ancient hostelries whose existence was 
so transient that they find only one reference in the records, 
and yet it seems that in their day‘they were of sufficient 
importance that the bare record should find a place here. 
One was the Lion on the hoop, near the church of St. Antholin, 
a church that was until recently commemorated by a large 
mural tablet in Budge Row. The inn is mentioned in 1383 in 
a writ from the King to the sheriffs for the arrest on a charge 
of felony of, among others, Thomas Culpyn, a horsedealer, 
and Elena his wife, both dwelling at the hostel. Two more 
in the neighbourhood are recorded in 1430 in a claim of debt, 
when it is said that John Oo and Katherine his wife were 
living in an hospiciwm or great inn in the parish of St. Benet 
Sherehog, opposite the inn of Henry Frowik. Both of these 
would probably be in Pancras Lane, behind Queen Victoria 
Street. 

A noted inn in the Middle Ages was the Chequer, on the 
east side of Dowgate Hill, its site now covered by Cannon 
Street Station, and its purpose doubtless the accommodation 
of the wine merchants of Rouen, whose landing-place Dowgate 
Dock had been since Saxon times. Under its earlier name of 
the Dragon, described as a brewery, it is first mentioned in 
1361 in the will of John Botiller, and as the Chequer it appears 
in that of John Walcotes in 1407. It was a well-known inn 
throughout the Middle Ages and was still in existence in 1732, 
when it is mentioned in the book of the Parish Clerks. 

Many of the great inns unconnected with the main arteries 
through the gates, are to be found’on the north side of Cheap- 
side, and perhaps the most interesting of them is Blossom’s 
Inn in Laurence Lane, because it still exists in name although 
in altered form. Stow describes it as “a large inn for the 
receipt of travellers called Blossoms Inn, but corruptly 
Bosoms inn, and hath to sign St. Laurence the Deacon, in a 
border of blossoms or flowers.”” The present sign, carved in 
stone over the gate, is as quaint, representing a fat, merry 
face under an old-fashioned flat hat, intended, doubtless, for 
Tom of Bosom’s Inn, celebrated in Ben Jonson’s Masque 
of Christmas. 


** But now comes in, Tom of Bosom’s-Inn, 
And he presenteth Mis-rule. 
Which you may know, by the very show, 
Albeit you never ask it : 
For there you may see what his ensigns be, 
The rope, the cheese, and the basket.” 


The inn, under the name of “ Blosmeshyn,” is first mentioned 
in the Husting Roll in 1374, but Nicholas Blosme appears in 
1337, and is shown living in Laurence Lane in 1345. About 
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1422 the inn was bought by Robert Braybroke, Bishop of 
London, probably for the purpose of bestowing it on the 
College of Ottery St. Mary, in whose possession it was at the 
Dissolution. By 1463 it was a public inn, when it was com- 
plained that lead, nails and worsted were-housed there and 
sold privately, ‘‘ contrary to the liberty of the City.” In 1480 
the goodwife of Bosommes Inn is mentioned, and in 1522 
part of the train of the Emperor Charles V was entertained 
there, when it was said to have 20 beds and stabling for 40 
horses. At the Dissolution, being confiscated from the 
College, it was granted in 1546 to Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, afterwards the Protector Somerset. Several of its 
landlords in the 17th century can be traced in the State 
Papers. The inn was destroyed in the Great Fire, and being 
rebuilt became throughout the 18th century a depot for 
carriers from Manchester, Nantwich, Denby, etc., and in 
summer ran a coach to Epsom, and carried on similar busi- 
ness until at least 1855, when it became a parcel office for the 
Great Eastern Railway. It was rebuilt in its present form in 
1932, but it still has a yard, and the block of offices has the 
name “‘ Blossoms Inn ”’ carved on the lintel. 

Several of the streets running parallel with Laurence 
Lane had their inns, most of them with an ancestry as respect- 
able as Blossom’s Inn. One with only a short history was the 
Bell in Coleman Street, which in the Middle Ages belonged to 
the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acons in Cheapside, and is first 
mentioned by name in 1542, when the hospital was dissolved. 
The Mercers’ Company, who succeeded to the property of the 
hospital, sold it to Thomas Marston, who died in 1581. The 
inn gave its name to Great Bell Alley, running from number 
56 Coleman Street to Moorgate Street. 

A famous inn in the neighbourhood was the Windmill, on 
the east corner of Old Jewry and Lothbury, with entrances 
from both streets. It is first heard of in the 13th century as 
the house of Cresse, son of Moses the Jew, from whom 
Henry III took it in 1269-70 to bestow upon the Penitential 
Friars, or Friars of the Sack. The Order was dissolved in 
1305, and then the history of the place falls into some con- 
fusion, for all the authorities affirm that it was acquired by 
the Lord Fitzwalter, whose mansion adjoined it on the south, 
whereas it seems from the records that all that Fitzwalter 
acquired was their chapel. A statement in the Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII of 1539 is explicit enough that it belonged 
to the Charterhouse, giving a description of the property and 
details of two unexpired leases, one of which had been granted 
by the prior to Sir Hugh Clopton, who, as Stow tells us, passed 
his mayoralty there and remained for the rest of his life. The 
other part is stated to be a tavern, leased to John Parke, a 
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mercer, who was doubtless the landlord. Subject to these 
leases the King granted the place to John Copinger, one of the 
ushers of his chamber. The Windmill appears to have been 
a guest inn but not a coaching house. It is mentioned in 
1522 in a list of ‘Innes for Horses seen and viewed” in 
preparation for the visit of the Emperor Charles V, when it 
was reported to have 14 beds and stabling for 20 horses. It 
was a famous resort in the reign of Elizabeth, and a scene of 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour is laid there. 

Farther west along Gresham Street, in the part known 
until 1845 as Lad Lane, was the famous Swan with Two 
Necks. The latter part of the name, as is well known, refers 
to the two nicks made on the bills of certain swans on the 
Thames to mark them as the property of the Dyers’ Company. 
The earliest mention of the inn appears to be that in Machyn’s 
Diary under the year 1556: “‘ The 5 day of August did drown 
herself in Moorfields, in the corner by the tree, a woman 
dwelling beside the Swan with the 2 necks at Milk Street end.”’ 
It is further mentioned in Chancery proceedings in the reign 
of James I, and in Taylor’s Carrier’s Cosmograpme, 1637, it 
is said: “‘ The carriers of Manchester doe lodge at the Two- 
Neck’d Swan in Lad-lane.” It occupied almost the entire 
space between Wood Street and Aldermanbury, with an 
exceptionally large yard entered by a high, broad gate, and 
was for many years one of the chief coaching houses for the 
western and southern counties, and a carriers’ inn for the 
towns of the north. It was reconstructed in the rgth century 
with underground stables for 200 horses, and in 1859 the 
galleried buildings were pulled down and it became a railway 
receiving office. It is now a warehouse, number 65 Gresham 
Street, with a brass plate on the door engraved with the name 
and sign. 

Round the corner from the Swan, in Aldermanbury itself, 
were three more inns, one known only from a single reference, 
another that appears to have been of little importance, and 
the third perhaps the greatest in London. The inn of a single 
reference was “‘ Marnersynne,” situated somewhere at the 
north end of the street, and comes to light in connection with 
a dispute among members of the mystery of Cutlers in 1420. 
The chief grievance was that six or eight members had taken 
upon themselves to appoint the Masters and Wardens without 
consulting the commonalty of the trade, who naturally 
harboured a suspicion, which investigation proved not alto- 
gether groundless, that their funds were not being properly 
administered. The Mayor, Richard Whittington, thereupon 
appointed a committee of inquiry, and acting on their report 
arranged a meeting of the entire guild to elect new officers. 
The record informs us that the meeting, which proved entirely 
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satisfactory, was held at ‘‘ a certain hostel called Marnersynne 
in the parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury.”’ 

The Axe, south of the George, had the most distinguished 
ancestry of them all, for shortly after the Conquest it appears 
as the manor house of the soke of Aldermanbury, owned by 
Berengar, who, or his father, probably came over with William 
the Norman. Berengar’s son was named Reiner, whose 
descendants, the FitzReiners, were among the ruling families 


of London throughout the 12th century. After passing } 


through another of the great families, with the surname of 
‘“‘de Aldermanbury,” it came in 1246 to Adam de Basing, 
Mayor of the City in 1251, the ‘‘ King’s Tailor,” one of the 
chief financiers of Henry III, and member of the great family 
who gave name to Basinghall Street and to Basing Lane in 
Bread Street. As “ The Axe”’ it first appears in 1424 in the 
records of the Brewers’ Company, and in 1575 is referred to as 
a ‘‘ mansion house called le Signe de le Ax, lately a brewhouse,” 
which is usually the early description of a hostelry. A hint of 
its accommodation comes in 1584, with “all and singular 
houses, roomes, buildings, yardes, barnes, stables, hayloftes.” 
At this time it appears to have been the old, heavily-timbered 
manor house itself, but after the Fire it was rebuilt as the 
typical galleried inn, built round a large courtyard, and entered 
by an arched gate. It was then said to have beds for 100 
guests, and early in the 17th century it was serving the carriers 
from most of the towns in the north of England. In 1720 
it advertised ‘‘a good coach and Six able Horses” plying 
to Chester once a week, and as time went on it continued to 
prosper until by 1817 as many as 127 wagons and coaches 
were arriving and departing daily. The old signboard, set up 
in 1608, still exists, and is painted with a large axe surrounded 
by 21 miniature axes, with a Latin inscription meaning “ In 
this sign is my hope.”” The coming of the railways brought 
the inn to an end after an existence of at least four centuries, 
and in 1844 -most of the site was built over with warehouses 
and offices, relegating the Axe, reduced to a tavern, to a 
small corner in Three Nun Court. In 1933 even this dis- 
appeared, but it is some consolation that the entire site of the 
ancient inn is now covered by what is probably the most 
beautiful building in London, the offices of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute. 

CHARLES PENDRILL. 


SOWING TO-MORROW’S FOREST 


THE seed of oak, beech and ash is usually sown in March, 
but most other forest tree seeds are sown in April, and the 
first week of May. There is, in this rabbit-cursed country, 
relatively little natural regeneration of timber trees (the 
Chiltern beeches provide the best-known example), and little 
broadcasting of seed in the forests. Afforestation and reaffore- 
station are both based on the sowing of seed in carefully- 
prepared seedbeds in nurseries—the maintenance of whose 
fertility is a problem in itself. 

Tree seeds provide some interesting contrasts. Oak seed 
(acorns), normally run about 120 to the lb. The seed of the 
Sitka spruce now being planted on a very large scale gives a 
count of about 200,000 to the lb., and birch touches the 
750,000 mark. Between the extremes may be found beech 
(2,000 to the lb.), ash (6,000), Scots pine (50,000) and Euro- 
pean larch (70,000). 

The larger seeds—oak, sweet chestnut, beech—are nor- 
mally covered with soil, and the forester must beware lest 
they are found by woodpigeons and pheasants. The best 
results from the hard seed of the false-acacia are obtained 
by soaking it for 10-30 minutes in a 75 per cent. solution of 
sulphuric acid, or by a brief immersion in boiling water. 
The smaller seeds usually receive a coating of red lead (to 
discourage pests), before they are sown, and afterwards, they 
are covered very thinly with sharp sand, which gives better 
germination results than ordinary soil. 

Incidentally, the germination figures of tree seeds vary 
widely : from oak, 80 per cent. may be expected, but birch 
usually gives only 20 per cent. and some of the silver firs 
are even worse. Douglas fir seed is seldom worth gathering in 
this country, because so much of it is sterilised by an insect 
with the modest name of Megastigmus spermatrophus. Our 
elm seed is practically worthless, and much linden seed is 
unfertile. But some linden seed will shoot after a second 
winter in the soil. This curious tendency to lie dormant 
is shared by ash (sometimes), and by four familar species of 
slight account in forestry—hawthorn, hornbeam, yew and 
holly. By contrast, the spring-born seed of some poplars 
and willows “ lives”’ for barely a month; but that does not 
bother the practical forester since he propagates poplars and 
willows from cuttings and not from seed. (Many other 
trees, including conifers, can also be propagated by cuttings, 
but most conifers ‘‘ got’ in this way develop badly into 
bushlike forms or with creeping habits better suited to a rock 
garden than a timber-producing forest.) 

The work of weeding the beds in which tree seeds have 
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been sown, often begins before the seeds themselves appear : 
it is now a common nursery practice to run a blow-lamp over | 
the beds to burn weeds shortly before the seeds themselves | 
are pushed up. Seedling trees are usually protected from frost, 
either by the use of lathe shelters (something like Venetian | 
blinds), or by branches cut from trees. In a hot season, 
they are protected also from sun scorch, and hand-weeding, 
of course, continues throughout the summer. 

During their first winter of life (or less commonly, their 
second), the seedlings are lifted and transplanted or “‘ lined 
out,’’ to encourage the development of a better root system, f 
and after either I or 2 years in this transplant stage, the trees 
will be ready for transference to their destined place in the 
forests, provided that no retrenchment or economy scheme 
has caused them to be burnt. 

Since relatively few women or girls work on the land in 
Britain in normal or peace times, it is worth noting that 
certain forest nurseries provide an exception to this general 
rule. Considerable numbers of women are employed, especi- 
ally on a part-time or seasonable basis, in forest nursery work, 
much of which is quite light and requires conscientious atten- 
tion to minor detail rather than brute strength. 

Unfortunately, the tedious character of such routine tasks 
as hoeing and hand-weeding tends to obscure (for most wor- 
kers), the romantic aspect of the work, nor will many know 
John Evelyn’s reminder :— 


** of what’s reported of the Emperor Maximilian the IId. That by 
chance finding an ancient husbandman setting date-stones, asks 
him what his meaning was to plant a tree that required an hundred 
years before it bare any fruit ? Sir, replies the good man, I have 
children, and they may have more come after them.” 


However, every kind of seed-planting has its own proper 
thrills, and in the spring sowing in Britain of seed that was 
collected from trees within sight and sound of the Pacific 
Ocean, to make timber for a time when the sower’s own chil- 
dren may be dead, can engender its own delights for anyone 
with a spark of imagination or vision. Not everyone is privi- 
leged, of a fine April morning, to do work whose results will be 
observable 100 years hence. 

From a strictly practical forester’s point of view, the 
distant origin of the seeds may be a disadvantage. If a man 
himself collects acorns or beechmast or various cones, he 
can be sure that the seed comes from good trees, but when the 
parcel arrives from a distance, he can only hope for the best, 
while remembering unhappily that the seed from small, 
stunted trees is often easier to collect than the seed from fine 
trees. (Some particularly fine beech and larch trees which 
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were regarded as most desirable parents were among those 
felled in Britain during the war.) 

Certain characters in certain species of trees are known to 
be hereditary, and Continental foresters have made some 
detailed studies, but little attention has hitherto been paid in 
Britain to the difficult and important subject of tree genetics, 
and far too much seed of dubious provenance has been used 
in the past. Since the State hopes that its planting programme 
will expand, within the next decade, to 100,000 acres a year, 
and most of those acres will need about 2,000 trees aged from 
2 to 4 years, the inherent qualities of the seed sown in the forest 
nurseries are of some importance. 

It is possible that, long before this present century closes, 
geneticists working on tree seeds may upset all current ideas 
about timber production. Certain deliberately created hybrids 
among the poplars already surpass, in speed and vigour of 
growth, all “natural’’ species. The most notable hybrid 
among conifers so far (the Dunkeld larch, a cross between 
European and Japanese larch), occurred accidentally, but 
other and even more successful hybrids may yet issue from 
research stations. And the Swedish achievements with poly- 
ploid aspens suggest that geneticists, by selecting natural 
polyploids and by inducing polyploidy by colchicine treatment, 
may enable the forest nurseries to raise trees vastly superior 


to anything yet grown. J. D. U. Warp 


RABS CORNER: THE LIVING SOIL 


My father, all his life, was a townsman, but his father loved 
the soil and went back to it for as long and as often as he 
could. He planted trees, many acres of trees. I grow green 
things and fruit on less than an acre, but the inherited instinct 
for the soil remains. 

Once, as a child, I listened to my elders talking. Grand- 
father was telling my parents about a novel by a French 
writer—Emile Zola. It had gripped his imagination to such 
an extent that, not knowing French himself, he had made an 
aunt of mine translate long passages from it for his benefit. 
The story was of a young man and of a young woman. 
Together they had built up a family by working the soil. 
Grandfather spoke earnestly about the beautiful relationship 
between that couple and the “living soil”’ they cultivated. 
He quoted a scene, describing the founder of the family with 
his wife at his side looking out from their bedroom window 
upon the fields they had made so fruitful. Grandfather’s 
words about the “‘ living soil ’’ remain in my memory. That 
is the reason why I first picked up Lady Eve Balfour’s remark- 
able book under the same title. The name of the novel by 
Zola was, if I remember right: La Terre. 

That was many years ago, when I was a child. To-day, 
out of my bedroom window I look upon the few rods of uncouth 
soil, which I have made into a fertile garden, and I feel how 
close I am to this living soil of my own making. Yet enough 
of sentiment. You expect from me not sentiment, but a 
matter-of-fact report on the state of the garden at Rab’s 
Corner. Before I do that, however, I want to make an impor- 
tant statement. The method we apply in this place originated 
in experiments, begun 7 years ago. Until lately, I thought 
the method to be new. Now I find that in its essence, another 
gardener has been using it for some 27 years. Mr. T. C. King, 
of the Gardens, Levens Hall, near Kendal in Westmorland 
decided that digging was unnecessary and burying organic 
matter was harmful. Thus, he discovered the principles, 
which we apply at Rab’s Corner. Mr. King at Levens Hall 
has now acres of land cultivated by that method, and his 
acreage is being added to still. He, therefore, is the founder 
of “no digging ”’ cultivation in this country. Until now, he 
has beeen too modest to advance that claim, which I make for 
him. 

At Rab’s Corner, the soil, the “‘ living soil’ of my Grand- 
father, has come out of this winter’s ordeal remarkably well. 
Lest you have forgotten, or lest may be you have not read 
what I said in preceding articles, I want to remind you of the 
essentials of our method of cultivation. We have no use for 
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the spade for cultivation. That back-breaking tool is laid 
aside, because we do not allow the soil to be turned over. 
For the layers of organic life must not be disturbed. We only 
loosen and aerate the soil by using the Fulcrum, a simple 
attachment in the form of a short lever, screwed on to an 
ordinary fork. The Fulcrum, if rightly used, leaves the layers 
in their normal sequence. On top of the soil we put a “ car- 
pet’ of manure or compost or half-rotted straw and leaves, 
which is trampled, or rolled in after a good watering. The 
“carpet ’”’ combines with the top-soil, producing a tilth into 
which we sow and plant. Thus, we have changed our horrible 
clay into a fertile soil, fertile and teeming with organic life. 
That is done with a saving of 50 per cent. of time and 75 per 
cent. of labour in comparison with the traditional method of 
“ digging for victory.”’ We claim that the results obtained are 
at least as good. But that is a deliberate under-estimate. 

The snow this year lay thick on the ground at the height on 
which Rab’s Corner stands. I was sure of the power of our 
“carpeted ”’ soil to resist wintry conditions. Still, it was a 
relief to see the speed of its return to normal once the thaw 
set in. The soil just lapped up the water like a child sucking 
the breast of its mother. Not a puddle was to be seen on the 
“carpet.” Within 24 hours I was walking on it without the 
feet leaving the abominable inprints gardeners detest. Within 
twice 24 hours, I could take the Fulcrum to the soil without 
ugly lumps forming on the tines. I could use the Cultivator 
too, the pronged tool, which I employ to produce a finer 
tilth. A pleasing surprise was the discovery under the 
“carpet”’ of worms swarming everywhere. Never before 
have I seen so many earthworns in the soil That, I am 
confident, is the result of deliberately planting colonies of 
worms in the compost heaps. 

In my preceding article, I told you about Jones’s Venture, 
the square of ground I had taken over on the lip of an old 
clay pit. The Venture had defeated already two successive 
gardeners, good men both, but firm believers in the strenuous 
method of digging and double-digging. I did not follow their 
example. Last Autumn I took the Fulcrum to the Venture. 
Then I dug shallow ditches to drain the surface. I did not 
connect these with any deeper ditch to carry away the water 
to the pit nearby. I like to leave the drainage water with its 
organic contents washed out of the soil, near the plot I am 
draining. Then I let the Venture have a stiff dose of hydrated 
lime.- Experienced gardeners remonstrated with me against 
that excessive dosage, but our yellow clay can stand amazing 
volumes of lime without any bad effect. Anyhow, when the 
snow thawed I went out to look at the Venture. The top-soil 
had drained into the ditches and was beautifully friable. 
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Under the cultivator, it broke up easily. Now it is ready to 
receive seedlings. It will be greenstuff, of course, as, after all 
that liming, potatoes would not prosper. 

In the garden, plants have resisted the frost well. I 
was anxious about the valuable globe artichokes, but as it has 
turned out, unnecessarily. Under the cover of heaped oak 
leaves, held down by wire netting, they have come through 
all right as if nothing untoward had happened. The sea-kale 
has also survived. We leave the plants in the soil and 
bleach them on the spot under large pots, filled with dry and 
clean oak-leaves too. Under empty pots, sea-kale bleaches 
well, too, but grows long and thin. In the leaves, the plants 
come up ivory-white, sturdy and thick. The fruit-trees have 
done well. Apples, pears and plums, mulched in the autumn 
with half-rotted straw out of the hen-run, came through 
splendidly and vegetation, if possible, is more vigorous than 
in an average year. The peaches (in the open), and the mul- 
berry tree, show no losses either, but the fig-tree (on the South 
wall), has lost the tips of its last year’s growth. On the whole, 
I get the impression as if plant-life is anxious to catch up 
with the delay caused by the hard winter and by the cold 
and damp spell that came after. It may turn out to have been 
fortunate that the seeds used at Rab’s Corner lately are 
from Northern Ireland. When there is delay in starting 
the growing season, Northern seeds offer a distinct advantage. 
The reason for that is the same which makes us prefer seed 
potatoes from the North. 

At Rab’s Corner we have always made a generous use of 
glass cloches. Our practice is to sow winter lettuce under 
rows of cloches to be ready for planting out in the Spring. 
The plants came through the cold spell well. The cloches, 
plus the snow which was on top of them, kept the tempera- 
ture from going down too much. The plants were planted 
out under new rows of cloches a fortnight before Easter and 
the results were good. Our main-crop tomatoes also are sown 
straight into the ground under cloches. They grow slower 
than those produced in the green-house, but they are much 
healthier and catch up in the end. It is cheaper to sow under 
cloches in the first week of April than to buy the plants 
ready-grown. Our main-crop tomatoes sown in the way I 
have described do not receive any attention bar weeding and 
pinching out superfluous growth after the fruit has set (not 
before). And—touch wood—in all these years—they have 
not been sprayed or otherwise treated a single time. This year, 
of course, the original sowing was delayed a fortnight to let 
the soil warm up thoroughly. 

At the height of wintry conditions, we had a visit from the 
expert of an important association, interested in soil problems. 
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For his benefit, I cleared a small square of its cover of snow, 
and with some misgiving started demonstrating the use of the 
Fulcrum, but. nothing disagreeable happened. The soil 
loosened well as if there was not a cracking frost about at the 
time. Then, however, the expert put a question, which 
embarrassed me greatly. ‘‘ You lay down your so-called 
‘carpet,’”’ he said: ‘‘ That I understand. Your ‘ carpet’ 
after all is the ‘sheet,’ which Lady Eve Balfour uses at 
Haughley on the experimental farm. But why do you roll 
the carpet? That I cannot understand. What good can 
that do?’”’ Iconfess that I was nonplussed. For the rolling 
was introduced by me to prevent the leaves and straws in the 
“carpet” flying about in the wind. The discovery that 
rolling helps the carpet to dissolve quicker into the soil came 
later as if by chance, and as yet I do not know the true reason 
for that. The expert, I fear, went away unconvinced. Not 
only that. He has sown doubt in my own mind. I must try 
to get to the bottom of this problem. 

Another problem raised by the snow this year was that of 
keeping the hen-run going. I have told you already the impor- 
tant part the fowls play in the preparation of a large part of the 
compost used at Rab’s Corner. We buy the straw by the 
truck-load from the farmers, stack it at one side of the hen-run, 
feed it by the bale-full to the fowls to push about, and, from 
time to time, take barrow-loads of the bruised and half- 
rotted stuff to put in the compost heaps or direct around the 
fruit-trees or into the “ carpet.” The fowls stood the cold well, 
but they would not run about in the snow. Therefore, it 
was important to keep a large part of the run free from the 
drifts. Now, I wonder, whether you have tried moving 
large quantities of snow with an iron shovel? It is a soul- 
breaking and a tiresome task, because the snow sticks so 
easily to the metal. Fortunately, my experience in Russia 
came to my rescue, and I built myself a wooden one-man 
snow-plough, which was nothing more than a piece of ply- 
wood some 2 feet wide and some 18 inches high, with a stout 
spade handle nailed to its central line. Pushing the snow 
about with that primitive arrangement was a simple and swift 
affair. I just pushed the plough in front of me, and then 
threw the snow out sideways, when too large a quantity had 
accumulated. Not only was it possible to keep the run clear 
of the drifts with the greatest of ease, but the paths around the 
house were cleared likewise in no time at all. 

And so we go. At the back of the house is a mound of 
soil, which we show to our not infrequent visitors. The mound 
consists of hideous yellow clay, which goes all soapy under 
rain. Originally, the top soil in the garden at Rab’s Corner 
consisted of that clay, but now our soil is grey-black without 
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a streak of the yellow to be found anywhere. That change 
has been brought about in under 8 years. In our garden, we 
now easily grow beautiful and useful plants. The method fru 


we apply can be called “ organic,” because its aim is to bring aft 
into harmony the cultivation of the soil and the raising of or 
crops with the activities of the living organisms, which under coe 
the impact of light, air and moisture, transform the inert wa 
minerals in the soil into a stimulant of plant-life. The soil, bu 
you see, is peopled with a multitude of organisms and fungi wh 
to make it the Living Soil. This Living Soil forms a part of a 
cycle, or rather of several cycles, each of which promotes bre 
animal or human life. to: 
The work at Rab’s Corner, at first, was entirely experi- do 
mental. I was not acquainted with the achievements of kill 


other people. I had not read a single book worth mentioning ; 
on the subject. At first, I took guidance from popular ms 
pamphlets published at the taxpayer’s expense and from tre 


articles in the Press. The source of inspiration for all those was inv 
the notorious Dig For Victory campaign. In plain words, age 
what I was letting myself in for, was “ gardening with pain,” ref 
and under the menace of permanent physical damage. The wa 
digging, however, filled me with such horror that my mind 

was busy all the time seeking how to escape. So the idea was up 
born of doing without digging altogether. Had I not dis- dré 
covered a handy tool in the Fulcrum, heaven only knows how wa 
long I would have been fumbling about, searching for practical age 


means to put my idea into effect. Here, I have to say, I 
had the able support of the late Mr. Walker, the owner of the gre 
firm of Rolcut, manufacturers of the Fulcrum. Mr. Walker the 


had the imagination to see the aim I was pursuing. The na 
Fulcrum had been intended originally by its inventor to make on 
easier the turning over of the soil. Accepting my arguments, fac 
Mr. Walker revised production so that the Fulcrum has 

become a powerful aid for those who reject digging and mc 
turning over as a drag on successful cultivation. egs 


JOHN WYNDEN. 


LIKE SHADOWS DEPART 


THOSE of us who can look back over a generation or more of 
fruit-growing remember the rise and decline of one fruit pest 
after another. Of the days when aphis or greenfly on the plum 
or the apple was hopefully, but quite fruitlessly, tackled by 
coating the trees in late spring with hot whitewash, salt and 
waterglass. A very clean and ghost-like plantation resulted, 
but the greenfly didn’t mind a bit, nor did the apple suckers, 
which were also supposed to be controlled. 

Apple suckers are a pest mainly of the blossom, which 
browns and dries up instead of falling. Some of us preferred 
to call it frost damage, and anyway there was nothing we could 
do about it thirty years or more ago. To-day we spray and 
kill them in the egg stage. 

Plum aphis and sucker have gone and so has the scale 
insect, which in neglected gardens still has the power to kill a 
tree. Apple aphis in the early stage has gone too, though fresh 
invasions during the season drift in to plague us. Yet 36 years 
ago Theobald, the great entomologist, wrote: “‘ One can only 
repeat that growers are wasting time in spraying with winter 
washes to corrode the eggs of these insects.” 

One recalls how around 1930 the apple sawfly was building 
up from humble beginnings in many orchards to a voracious 
dragon taking every apple of favoured varieties, and how it 
was found that two sprays of nicotine wash and a wetting- 
agent gave almost perfect control. 

With aphis, sucker and sawfly disposed of life for the fruit- 
grower should have been carefree. But was it? It seemed 
that our egg-killing spray in winter using tar-oil had upset 
nature’s balance, for red spider was now desiccating the leaves 
on plums and apples, sucking them dry of sap till the green 
faded to bronze and the fruit lost colour, stood still or fell off. 

And the reason for the spiders’ increase ? Well, the ento- 
mologists told us that when we killed the aphis and sucker 
eggs, millions of minute bugs which preyed upon the red 
spiders perished under the caustic blast. The tens of millions 
of rosy-red spider eggs laid on the bark of the trees kept their 
rosy red and hatched out undamaged into a world clear of their 
deadliest enemies. 

Red spider still remains a menace, but to-day we are get- 
ting the measure of it, and in the meantime we have entirely 
mastered yet another pest, which, until the last two years, 
threatened many an orchard with extinction—apple blossom 
weevil. 

Maybe you know this weevil? She is small and blue-grey, 
with a long snout and two forward-branching antenne. On 
her back is a V for Victory. No? Then probably you’ve 
noticed the dry, shrivelled-up apple blossom buds which failed 
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to open? But unless you tweaked the top off you’d not see 
baby weevil snugly inside and wriggling frantically when 
exposed to the crude light of day. 

What a time we had to get the better of that pest. We 
used to dust the trees with masses of expensive Derris powder 
on sunny March afternoons hoping to get the weevil on the 
hop and believing that if we did her reproductive powers 
would be slowed down. Then, if the prayed-for warm spell 
speeded up bud development, we might escape major damage. 
What a hope! To-day we give the trees a spray or a dust at 
the right time with D.D.T. and Hey presto! Pass! the weevil 
is no more. Yet Science whispers gloomily in our ear that 
maybe we are again helping the red spider to increase. 

We know we can kill some of the eggs with a winter wash 
containing petroleum and dinitro-ortho-cresol just before the 
spring hatch, but not all of them. In summer when they’re 
out they can be killed with a milder petroleum oil wash, but 
as often as not the tree objects to having the breathing pores 
of every leaf blocked up with cloying oil and proceeds to drop 
her leaves, and where leaf falls fruit must follow. 

Did you ever hear of growth-regulating substances—plant 
hormones and so forth? No? Well, to-day the chemist will 
supply you with a bottle of spray for a shilling which will set 
your tomato flowers, or another which will make your cuttings 
root freely, or even a spray to ensure that your apples will not 
blow off the tree or fall prematurely, but will stay on almost as 
long as you wish to gain full colour. 

These growth regulators keep the cells in the fruit stalk 
active at the point where an apple or pear will naturally break 
away. Notsoto-day. The fruit stalk can be invigorated and so 
can the leaf stalk. So, when the grower sets about spraying 
his trees in summer with that rather dangerous summer 
petroleum spray, he will now add a fractional amount of the 
growth substance—alpha-naphthyl-acetic acid—and instead of 
the leaves falling they will stay put while the spiders fall. 

I get letters from Civil Servants retiring on pensions 
after a lifetime of bureaucracy asking information on how 
to start fruit growing, because it seems to them a quiet, trouble- 
free and simple way of life! 

But there is one bright spot in view. While the profes- 
sional grower has had the various aids I have mentioned 
offered to him just as soon as they were found, the amateur has 
been denied them. To-day, however, the amateur can get 
these potent weapons in small quantities from the seedsman 
and the agricultural or horticultural chemist’s counter, and I 
am quite sure that many intend to make excellent use of their 
ability. 

RAYMOND Busu. 


NEW YORK IN THE ’SEVENTIES 


THE story might be dated even a little earlier, for the first 
chapter opened (though very sketchily) in the latter ’sixties. 
The scene was a two-storey wooden house almost in the 
centre of the quiet and most respectable residential quarter 
of Harlem, then a detached and not too easily accessible 
suburb, now covered by the solidly- built blocks ot the negro 
quarter. Our residence was on 128th Street, a little east of 
Fifth Avenue, and, like its neighbours, it had a bit of ground 
in front and at the sides, and a garden behind in which there 
were peach trees that bore fruit, remembered as being fairer, 
larger, sweeter and fuller-flavoured than any I have ever 
tasted since. But memories, of course, gain bouquet with age, 
as wines do, and with a longer time limit. 

Northward from Mount Morris Park, as far, that is, as the 
lower one-hundred and thirties, the town was fairly well built 
up between Third and Sixth Avenues, but there were many 
detached houses in large flower gardens and many wide, 
empty tracts. Beyond this area, to the north and west, 
lay a marginal zone of small market gardens and squatter 
shanties, with geese and goats ; and beyond that again were 
wooded hills reaching to the villages (Carmansville, Fort 
Washington, Inwood) on the banks of the Hudson River. 
To the east and south, the built-up area, while still somewhat 
straggling, was more nearly continuous through Yorkville 
and Bloomingdale into the city limits. 

In the centre of Mount Morris Park was one of the wooden 
watch-towers belonging to the fire-protection system of that 
day—a sort of gallows-framed affair with a platform for the 
observer who scanned the district for signs of an outbreak, 
and a huge bell below on which he struck the alarm signals. 
The desperate adventure which we never quite dared was to be 
up there on the platform when a number was sounded. “ It 
would bust your eardrums, sure, an’ mebbe split yer head 
wide open, yes sirree ! ”’ 

Domestic economists might be interested to know that 
we paid a rental of 1,200 dollars a year for the house, unfur- 
nished, and that a maid-of-all-work, including cooking (they 
were almost all either Irish girls or negresses) got from 10 to 
12 dollars a month, and “ found.’’ Also that bread-making 
was usually done at home, and many matrons did a little 
soap-boiling in addition to all the preserving. But they had 
brought to their doors many services that have been swept 
aside by the rushing flood of modern traffic. 

There was the fishman with a raucous tin horn; the 
scissors-grinder ringing a hand-bell; the rag and junk man 
with a string of jangling cow-bells strung across the back of 
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his cart ; the itinerant glazier chanting to the conventional 
motif his phrase ‘‘ Glass put in,” to the antiphony of his 
fellow-tramp announcing “‘ Umbrellas to mend ”’ ; the street 
hawkers of fruit and vegetables always ending his list of 
offerings with a prolonged “‘ E d dy a wwwww ” ; the hand- 
organ man with his monkey, and the timid little criers of 
flowers, with their flat carts glowing with potted geraniums 
and verbenas. 

Just about the beginning of the ’seventies we moved farther 
out, two whole blocks, to one of the houses in a new row of 
“‘ brown-stone fronts ’’ (as yet uncommon in that region) on 
the north side of 130th Street. There was nothing opposite. 
If the trees had not intervened, one could have signalled his 
friends in their green gardens on the south side of 129th 
Street. 

Harlem was enjoying a local boom, an out-blossoming in 
the sunshine of favour bestowed by the immediate associates 
of Boss Tweed himself. Harry Genet was building a marble 
palace on Fifth Avenue near 125th Street, it was said, with 
stone cut and marked for the famous {or infamous) County 
Court House, which was charged with costs of 8,000,000 
against an appropriation of 250,000 dollars. Connolly was 
finishing another princely residence, with a stable, at our own 
corner, so magnificent for the times that gossip insisted that 
his horses were to be fed with gold-plated oats. Sweeney was 
at the other end of our block. 

Sixth Avenue was being boulevarded in macadam and 
Fifth Avenue was being paved in wood-block. Our sports 
alternated between collecting shells from the sea-sand filling 
in the one case, and dashing over to “ hitch a ride”’ on the 
steam-roller in the other, until Sweeney’s nephew fell and had 
his leg cut open and the rest of us were emphatically and 
permanently chased off the job by the foreman, in terms which 
we secretly cherished and rehearsed as a model to be followed 
when the glorious moment should come to us in our turn. 

. * * * 

There were several ways of getting into the city, which 
was, of course, the main daily purpose of at least the menfolk 
of Harlem. The ordinary, standard or normal, was to take 
the Harlem Railroad train at 125th Street and Fourth Avenue, 
to the 42nd Street station. There the locomotive was un- 
coupled and the cars were hauled by horses down through the 
Park Avenue tunnel which had been condemned as unsafe 
for the passage of steam-engines. I am a little hazy as to the 
site of the terminal passenger station. I think it was at the 
site of the present Madison Square Garden, but it may have 
been higher up, at the car-barns near 32nd Street. The 
Hudson River Railroad which then came down along the 
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river from Spuyten Duyvil to 30th Street and Eleventh 
Avenue, was too far away to do us any good. 

In summer it was much pleasanter to walk across to the 
East River and take one of the steamboats. There were the 
Sylvan Glen and the Sylvan Dell and the Sylvan Stream and 
perhaps other sylvan topographical features. They landed 
you downtown without change, and on the way you passed in 
sight of the heavy spars of the sloops of war in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and under the sterns of the slenderer-sparred 
merchant ships loading for the voyage across the Atlantic 
or around the Hom, oe across Front Street the alert 
bowsprits that would soon be lunging over the Seven Seas. 
Even the transatlantic liners were rigged with masts and 
square yards for sail. 

Lastly, if it was more important to save money than to 
save time, you could go all the way in to the City Hall by 
horse-car. There was a line on Third Avenue, from Harlem 
Bridge right down through the Bowery; perhaps others 
further east. My world did not go that far. 

The old-time drivers, hardened by continuous struggles 
with rain and cold and wind and mud, with stiff handbrakes 
and bad track, with confusing bell-signals from stupid con- 
ductors, with slow-moving passengers and slower-moving 
trucks that would not get out of the way, developed a sort of 
class-consciousness separating them from mankind generally, 
akin to that of the then-still-existing deep-sea sailor. The 
latter’s ‘‘ Whin I wint t’sea . . .” had its counterpart in the 
stereotyped opening, ‘‘ Wh’n I furrst wint t’railroadin’ in 
ther’ here hoss-cars . . .” 

When the cable-roads were first talked of, the dream of 
every old-time driver was to take out the first car of the new 
type, to grip the cable solidly, clamp her down, let her go, 
‘an’ scoop up ivery [Divinely predestined not to be saved] 
truck an’ its [irregularly parented] driver, frum here ter 
Harlem Bridge, an’ shove th’ hull [Divinely condemned] 
bunch hellbent inter the river ! ”’ 

After all, the horse-cars were the most human, the closest 
to mankind and to life. 

Downtown, on Broadway (I think Fifth Avenue came 
later) there were ‘‘ stages” ; the word ‘‘ omnibus,” much less 
“bus,” was not in use. They were smaller, lighter and a little 
faster than the street-cars and were considered more dignified 
as a means of transportation. They had, however, similar 
longitudinal benches on which the passengers sat in two facing 
rows, their feet in‘a floor-layer of straw. 

There was no conductor. You got in or out by a door at 
the back, opening on a couple of steps. It was normally held 
shut ky’a strap passing forward under the ceiling and attached 
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to the driver’s ankle. If he did not see your signal, you ran 
along after the vehicle, mounted the steps and gave a tug. 
Then if you were not experienced and careful you fell off again 
or got a rap on the nose when he let go. If you got in, you 
were expected to pass forward and pay your fare through a 
little hole with a signal bell which rang angrily if you were too 
slow. 

The street-car companies were in the earlier phases of a 
running fight with their men over the time-honoured practice 


of letting the collector decide how much of the day’s takings 


he should turn over to the management. Its most famous 
feature was the bell-punch, with which the conductor was 
required “‘at the moment of receiving a fare, and in the 
presence of the person paying,’ to perforate one of the long 
paper strips depending from his person, of the colour corre- 
sponding to the sum paid. The men countered with a little 
invention of their own, a small separate bell of the same tone 
and timbre, concealed in the hand, with which it was easy to 
make the gesture and the noise of punching without making 
any recording hole in the ‘‘ mechanical audit.’’ The fame of 
the institution was created by Mark Twain’s haunting para- 
phrase of the placards hung up in the cars. More exact 
memories may correct mine :— 


Conductors, when they receive a fare, 
Will punch in the presence of the passenjaire 
A blue trip-slip for an eight-cent fare 
A buff trip-slip for a six-cent fare 
A pink trip-slip for a three-cent fare, 
All in the presence of the passenjaire. 


Punch, conductors, punch with care 
Punch in the presence of the passenjaire. 


It was chanted by everybody, even by us children as we 
played, along with the popular songs of the day—‘“‘ Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,”’ ‘‘ Champagne Charlie,” “‘ Up in 
a Balloon, Boys,” ‘“‘ The March of the Mulligan Guards,” or 
in sentimental mood, “‘ Darling, I am Growing Old.” Let me 
forestall critics by confessing that I am very uncertain as to 
exact chronology in this field. 

Childish memories are erratic in their selectivity. All that 
I can recall of the great Orange-Fenian riot of 1871 is some- 
thing faint and blurred about stories of men being hanged on 
the lamp-posts along the streets, which is not standard history. 
There is much more terror in memories of the classroom, a 
subject beneath the notice of historians. 

A few carefully tended youngsters of the quartier were 
sent to a small local private school (and suffered for it out of 
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school hours amongst the rest of us). We went to the public 
grammar school in 115th Street near Third Avenue. 

Corporal punishment was still part of the educational 
system, and it was the only part in which our teacher was 
proficient. She was a hard, dry female of a certain age (or 
older) with an Irish name, who spent most of her time ranging 
the back of the forms from side to side, barking sharp ques- 
tions and admonitions, and frequently descending the aisles 
between the desks (after the manner of David Copperfield’s 
Mr. Creakle) in swift sallies that ended in a rap on disapproved 
knuckles or a sharp cut across offending shoulders, or on the 
side of annoying heads, all administered with a long thin 
ruler or pointer. 

There was a near-panic one day when, in a fit of rage, she 
broke the wood on a boy’s fortunately thick skull. Being 
(of course at that epoch) a Tammany protégée, she had nothing 
to fear unless the pupil’s father happened to be a more impor- 
tant political quantity ; and as to that she was equally, of 
course, well informed and well advised. My parents were 
rank outsiders, and while I had not fallen under displeasure, 
it was felt that the moral influence of the contact was not good 
and I was taken away. 

The sharpest flickers in that part of the film, however, were 
registered out-of-doors ; the broad flat river of mud through 
which the horse-cars splashed and bumped down the avenue 
when rain compelled their use; the spectacle of a fellow- 
scholar who tried to jump off before the car stopped, and fell 
face-down in a huge puddle, inches deep. His black and 
dripping facade as he got up rises again warningly before me 
whenever I undertake to do the same thing even unto this 
day. 

In fine weather we trotted on foot across the then open 
lots, by a path that skirted the foot of a rocky hill, from a 
point near the crossing of the railway tracks at Fourth Avenue 
and 125th Street. That departure was strictly enjoined upon 
us because it was protected by a flagman. Gates were not in 
vogue. The only physical instrumentalities were a red flag 
or a red lantern, and at a crisis, a hoarse yell. 

They were not always adequate. One vivid morning we 
arrived to find the right-of-way strewn with lump sugar, 
scattered from the wreckage of a grocer’s delivery wagon. 
The excited flagman was still telling over and over how the 
driver (described in the same terms used by the Third Avenue 
railroaders in speaking of the truckmen) had leapt clear just 
as the old No. 34 caught the cart right behind the shafts. 
It was his opinion that the horse (which, he indicated in pass- 
ing, was of dishonourable canine ancestry) was by that time 
swimming the East River “‘ jedgin’ fr’m the way he was goin’ 
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whin he starrted fr’m here.’’ Long thereafter, whenever we 
heard how Horatius kept the bridge (he kept it at least once 
on every weekly declamation day) I saw with new vividness 
that part where he “ with all his harness on his back plunged 
headlong in the tide.’’ He still swims down the stream of 
memory beside the grocery horse. 

The deepest lines of the picture, however, were impressed 
by the rapturous discovery that the sugar, a good deal of it 
at least, with just a little leniency of judgment, could be 
considered clean enough to do with, if it did not have to be 
exhibited at home first. And the day was still before us. 

But the loveliest image that glows when the current of 
remembrance is turned back through the years is that of the 
Christmas tree my sister (God rest her dear soul !) made for us 
youngsters the last winter we spent in Harlem, the most 
beautiful I ever saw or ever shall see. It was a little juniper, 
perhaps 2 feet high, found on the rocks over beyond the 
boulevard and set up in a soap-box. Its glory was in the 
trimming—streamers, garlands, loopings of unearthly beauty 
made by stringing small bits of shiny metal. They were the 
clamps or fasteners used in hoop-skirt manufacture, con- 
tributed by a schoolmate whose father had a factory of that 
kind and perhaps surpius stock left on his hands by a disap- 
pearing fashion. 

Harlem was tediously far away and housekeeping problems 
(especially of service) became more and more difficult. So the 
setting changes to the hospitable shelter of the old Oriental 
on Lafayette Place, not a hotel in organisation but much more 
than a boarding-house in spirit. Professor Theodore Dwight, 
Dean of the Columbia Law School, was living there, and 
Garczynski—*‘ Gar ’’—special correspondent of the New York 
Times, and Zélie de Lussan, later of the Metropolitan Opera, 
then a gay little girl full of music and mischief. 

In the early ’seventies Lafayette Place was a sort of island 
of dignified (if not any longer exclusively private) residences 
between the swelling trade currents of the Bowery on one 
side and of Broadway on the other ; one of an archipelago, if 
it is not overworking the metaphor: Stuyvesant Square to 
the east, Washington Square and Greenwich village to the 
west, Gramercy Park, Madison Square, Chelsea farther away, 
all still holding sedately to the styles and manners of the 
ancien régime, but being eaten apart and eaten into by the 
streams of commerce flowing up the great north-and-south 
arteries and across 8th and r4th and even 23rd Streets. 

It was the rearmost of the group. A. T. Stewart had 
already advanced beyond it to establish his great department 
store (later Wanamaker’s) at roth Street and Broadway, just 
across the street from Grace Church, and conservative scoffers 
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had been driven in confusion from the stand that ‘‘ women 
would never go so far uptown to do their shopping.” In 
fact, his move was beginning to seem too timid rather than 
too bold; but the social life of the city in many forms of 
expression still clung to the neighbourhood. 

The Astor Place Opera House, I think, had disappeared, 
and the memory of the fatal rioting which drove Macready 
from its stage and from the country had faded away. We had, 
however, the Astor Library opposite and the old Mercantile 
Library at the end of the block, with Cooper Institute nearby. 
Niblo’s Garden flourished a little south of us on Broadway, 
and opera was sung in the Academy of Music on 14th Street, 
almost under the shadow of Tammany Hall. At the Fifth 
Avenue corner of the same street stood Delmonico’s world- 
famous restaurant with its long iron-railed balconies. Below it, 
near Washington Square, were the Brevoort Hotel and the 
Lafayette, favoured by many visiting celebrities, and further 
down-town was the smart Broadway Central where in 1872 
Ed. Stokes shot and killed Jim Fisk as he was descending the 
grand stairway. That remained the great crime-thriller of 
neighbourhood story until Stewart’s body was stolen from the 
graveyard of St. Mark’s Church, just on the other side of the 
Bowery, in 1878. 

In spirit, however, New York was still a big country town, 
or perhaps rather an impertectly organised group of country 
towns. Our part of it was much stirred up one day by scat- 
tered handbills announcing that on the morrow Professor 
Cantell A. Biglie would appear at a window near the top of 
Trinity Church spire, fly around the City Hall, and return to 
his perch. Dean Dwight suggested that we study the pro- 
fessor’s name and keep away from crowds where pickpockets 
might be working. Otherwise Biglie might have dazzled us 
by his choice of the then highest point in the city skyline. 
The “ Tall Tower” of Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune 
(about ro storeys) came next. 

* * * * 

My schooling was transferred to Grammar School No. 35, 
unique in the annals of secondary education in New York 
at that period. Ask any old graduate. 

The principal in my time was a man named Forbes, 
successor to the much-loved Thomas Hunter who had made 
the school what it was and moved up higher to superintend 
the Normal College for Women. If Forbes had not succeeded 
to the quiet advancement of traditions already existing, he 
would have made more of his own. 

The scheme of education was fixed. He concentrated on 
quality of instruction, the inspiration of an earnest personality, 
mental and physical drill, and (the most apparent outwardly) 
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discipline. And, after all, England in the prime ot her imperial 
glory sent out the men who pacified and developed and 
administered a great part of the world, from public schools 
and universities which went no further than that: classics 


and mathematics, association with one’s fellows, respect for [ 


authority, general command of oneself and one’s forces. 
Special acquaintance with the particular job was acquired 
later under working conditions. 

The strongest impression remaining after 60 years is that 
of the discipline, severe but benign ; but I can recall almost 
nothing of the mechanisms by which it was imposed. It must 
have been largely spiritual. Certainly during three years of 
attendance, two of them under women teachers, there was 
never a scene of classroom turmoil such as had been common in 
115th Street. ‘‘ Old Gates ”’ (God rest his pedagogic soul, too, 
and give him some teaching to do over there !)—old Gates, 
who taught the graduating class, never had to raise his voice. 
But he marked me down once for moving one finger one inch 
across the slate on which my hand was resting when we 
received the sharp order to sit still. 

There were offenders, occasional and even habitual, who 
were Called out publicly at the last assembly of the week and 
slunk or strutted down the aisle and through the stage-door 
into the principal’s office. What happened there remained 
for me an utter and fearsome mystery. But I am quite sure 
that the “ habituals ”’ of that day were the forerunners of the 
gangsters of our times. 

Athletics as now understood did not enter into the scheme 
of things, perhaps partly because of lack of playground. 
There may have been a baseball team that met other nines 
on some of the vacant lots roundabout, but in New York 
City at that time (below the grades of the colleges, at least) 
associations of that kind were local, regional, rather than 
school, and many of our boys came from quite far away. 
They hurried home to play with their fellows in their own 
“ block.”” The marked solidarity, the esprit de corps of No. 35 
rested on something more intangible than the prowess of the 
eleven or the victories of the crew. 

Recreations, therefore, have left only vague memories of 
skirmishing about in 13th Street, and clearer ones of excite- 
ment stimulated by construction of the Sixth Avenue elevated 
railway ; the passing of the smoky little engines and the 
roaring thunder of the trains, which set all the newspaper 
letter-writers complaining and explaining. For us, that 
alone would have been joy enough, but in addition it brought 


under our very eyes a free show as fearfully delightful as the } 


circus, the antics of the sleek city-bred and usually sedate 
carriage pairs brought over from Washington mews and other 
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private stables on Fifth Avenue, by wrathful drivers and 
nervous grooms, so that they might get used to the elevated 
and its alarms before they took my lady shopping or calling. 

And there are more soothing gastric reflexes associated 
with the little shop next door to the school where the contents 
of our lunch-boxes were glorified by supplementary delicacies 
—pickles and cream-puffs and eclairs, seductive sugary 
méringue crescents and horns, and pies; good solid pies at 
5 cents each, firm enough to hold in your fingers by one edge 
until you had eaten your way across to the other. And 
Frank’s prize candy, in sticks like small candles, with powerful 
fruit flavours, also 5 cents, in paper wrappers under which 
you sometimes, though rarely, found rolled a 5-cent or ro-cent 
bill. All our fractional currency, down to 3-cent notes, was 
paper. Specie payments were not resumed until 1879. 

We had moved in the meantime to the neighbourhood of 
Lexington Avenue and 28th Street, and I used to make the 
trip (a little more than a mile) on the run, or on a sort of jog- 
trot, up Fifth Avenue, diagonally across Madison Square, and 
then by one of the cross-streets. 

The avenue had still in those days a charm which ought 
to have registered more lastingly than it did; a grace of 
greenery and gardens, of fine shady trees, of stately houses 
standing back from the sidewalk behind flower-beds and bits 
of lawn, some of them with large grounds ; one, at 18th Street, 
with parading peacocks. 

Business had hardly as yet set the first outposts of inva- 
sion : Delmonico’s, of course, at 14th Street, but that was not 
out of harmony with the picture ; Goupil’s gallery, up near 
Madison Square, likewise housed in an old mansion; the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, some shops around the square itself. 

Perhaps I went by too breathlessly to take it in, for the 
“stunt ’’ was to make the whole distance without stopping or 
even dropping down to a walk. It would be much more 
difficult to-day. And there was an abiding temptation to stop 
and gawk at the colossal torch-hand of Bartholdi’s pro- 
spective Statue of Liberty, which stuck up out of a shed at the 
north-west corner of the square, inviting subscriptions ; and 
a stronger one to rest in front of the car-building shops of the 
John Stephenson Company on 27th Street facing the Hip- 
podrome, where queer-looking double-deck trams for South 
American countries stood in the yard, brightly painted, all 
ready for shipment. 

The quarter as a whole, however, had no traditions and has 
left no memories at all comparable with those of Lafayette 
Place and of Grammar School No.35. It was a playground for 
a longer time than either of them, but the names of only one 
or two playmates are still readable on the tablets, while I 
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could call the roster of a good fraction of my class in. 13th 
Street: Ackerman, Acton, Bailey, Bontecou, Crccker, 
Dressler, Fleischecker, Lydecker, Manierre, Pagan, Sydney 
Smith, Tris, Ward, Yates. I wonder how many of you are 
still answering “‘ Present ! ”’ 

It seems in retrospect that the conditions of city life began 
to influence perceptibly our juvenile reactions (mime and the 
other boys’) to certain age-old forces that began to stir about 
this time—forces which found their most picturesque expres- 
sion in feudal ages, and under modern modifications take the 
form of gangsterdom and banditry ; the primordial factors, 
war and woman. 

For the first, we were, in our world of fantasy, on the 
aggressive. We prowled around the block muttering thunders, 
our ridiculous pocket-knives in hand, both big and little 
blades open so as to inflict a more deadly wound, ready to sell 
our lives dearly and at the cost of many, many others should 
any gang (a nebulous conception which never materialised) 
seek to profane our territory. Let the invaders just try! 
No doubt other groups of cubs at other points growled and 
shook similar rags of simulated rage and defiance, taking equal 
care not to approach the border line. 

On the second count the initiative was taken by the other 
sex, generally bolder in such matters than the male of the 
same age. Some small girls across the avenue dared us to 
deeds of gallant adventure by ostentatiously arranging their 
garters, one foot lifted on a carriage-step or horse-block. 
At that time the sight of a knee, to say nothing of two or 
three inches above—you know ? Perhaps not, after the bath- 
ing or even street summer fashions of to-day. But the desire 
of love was yet as theoretical, or embryonic, as the lust for 
real battle, and nothing happened. The members of the 
“28th Street Gang ’’ drifted apart, abroad, to the country, 
to various colleges. Yet after all it was largely the chance of 
environment. If our fathers had had to settle on Cherry Hill 
or around the gasworks? The grace of God, of course ; 
but why does not the grace of God take in Cherry Hill and the 
gasworks ? But that has nothing to do with reminiscences of 
New York in the latter part of the 19th century. It is more 
pertinent to take those reminiscences as a basis for conjecture 
reaching forward toward the end of the 2oth century. 

* * * * 

Some time ago I had occasion to enter the house of old 
family friends on 34th Street near Park Avenue, a house I 
had not seen even in passing for a quarter of a century. The 
march of change, especially the widening of the sidewalk, had 
altered the facade beyond recognition ; but once inside the 
doors, the setting was just as memory had always called it up. 
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It had been the affectionate care of the descendants to keep 
it so, the same furniture in the same places, the same pictures, 
even the same fragrance of flowers. There had always been 
some there when she was young, just a few brought in from 
= father’s country place; but now the room was full of 
them. 

_ Waiting there, hushed, only half hearing the murmur of the 
service in the next room, the calendar slipped backward 
50 years and in inward vision I saw her father going down the 
vanished “stoop ’”’ to enter his waiting carriage, passing in 
dignity along the open thoroughfare of lower Fifth Avenue 
to the sound of the horses’ footfalls, past Washington Square, 
and so into Broadway to the business district about Chambers 
Street. 

And then it was over, and I came out into 34th Street, 
seething with motors from kerb to kerb, black with pedestrians 
from kerb to building-line. At the Fifth Avenue corner 
three other similar streams came in. In addition to the 
traffic-tower man, there were five policemen striving to keep 
the congestion moving slowly toward some sort of disentangle- 
ment. In imagination I plotted a curve starting from the 


| conditions of (say) 1875, mounting to those before me, . 


and then I tried to extend it on the same formula to 1975. 

It can’t be done. It is something like trying to think about 
space. You can’t conceive of its going on for ever and ever 
and never having any end, but neither can you conceive of its 
stopping somewhere with nothing out beyond. But space 
does not have to do anything about it, and New York will 
have to do something. 

Not we, fortunately for us, and no doubt fortunately for 
New York. But if we loved the old days best, it is well that 
we had them. And if the young love the new things best 


| and have no fears of coping with the things to come, it is well 


that it be left in their hands. For so it is and so it must be. 
C. B. GOING. 


BARONIAL HALLS STILL HAVE THEIR 
FALCONS 


THERE is room for falconry even in post-war Britain. This 
summer will see peregrine-falcons sent aloft to ‘‘ stoop ’”’ on 
rook and duck, partridge and pheasant ; the birds will once 
again accompany ‘‘the guns”’ to Scottish moors there to 
“wait on” grouse; autumn will see the trim, moorland 
hawk, the merlin, “ ringing up ” after lark ; along the hedge- 
rows ungainly American and European goshawks will pounce 
on rabbit, hare and pheasant while in one part of Yorkshire an 
ambitious falconer will fly an Andean white eagle at rabbit, 
and in Shropshire another falconer, William Humphries, will 
try to better his record of eight foxes “ taken ”’ by a golden 
eagle in one week. 

The British Falconers’ Association may have put away its 
jesses and its hoods during the war. But throughout the 
length and breadth of Britam—over the Weald and the 
Downs, Salisbury Plain and Fen Flats, across the Romney 
Marshes and the Isle of Wight, and over both southern and 
northern moors—the peregrine’s bell will ring back across the 
centuries. 

The peregrine’s speed and ferocity place it in an avian 
class rivalled only by the Arctic gyr-falcon. It is variously 
estimated with flying at anything from go to 230 m.p.h., and 
if the latter estimate is on the high side there is ample evidence 
that the velocity of the peregrine’s ‘‘ stoop ”’ (or battle dive) 
is at times in the region of 200 miles per hour ; and Frazer 
Darling records that a golden eagle had to reach a speed of 
120 m.p.h. and GAIN 1,000 feet in height to escape two out- 
raged peregrines. 

I have seen gyr-falcons, twice the size of the peregrine, 
battling across Arctic skies, but somehow the peregrine seems 
more virile by comparison. Perhaps this is explained in the 
statement that a little less than one-third of the peregrine’s 
total weight of 20 ozs. comprises its “ power unit ’’—wings 
and flight muscles. At all events, even the eagle will retreat 
with squawks of mortal terror from this winged thunderbolt. 
And no wonder, for with one vicious blow of the toe-talon the 
peregrine can strike a hole in a heron’s back large enough to 
hold an egg-cup. 

This is the bird which falconers have favoured for untold 
centuries. 

Falconry appears to have been popular in China some 
2,000 years B.C., in Japan at least 600 B.c., and probably 
before then in Persia, Arabia and Syria. In fact, falconry 
was the subject of legend even in those distant days, for 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts say the first falconer was a 
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pre-historic king of Persia. Two thousand years ago the 
nobles of Asia Minor, excepting Palestine, used lanner and 
saker falcons to hunt gazelles and buck on the Syrian plains. 
When Marco Polo visited the Khan of the Monguls he watched 
them send eagles aloft to strike down wolves ; and to this day 
the sights Marco Polo saw can still be seen in Chinese Tartary 
and Mongolia where a species of eagle known locally as the 
“ berkute ”’ is flown at wolves and antelope. In the Middle 
East, other birds of prey are emulating those which tens of 
centuries ago were flown at bustards, storks, ibises, grass owls, 
pea fowl, even at vultures and the mighty kite. 

Inevitably falcons have been made to throw their weight 
into the scale of war—for their love of pigeon flesh renders 
them invaluable as interceptors of homers. 

Cesar sent his trained falcons aloft for this purpose. Dur- 
ing the Crusades, King Richard used a “ wing” of 8,000 
falcons—probably peregrines—to combat Sarasen carrier 
pigeons. Bismarck used peregrines for a similar purpose in 
1871, when besieged Paris employed homers to carry dis- 
patches running into a million words between the capital and 
the seat of the Government, at Tours. The 1914 War saw 
Germany endeavouring to combat the pigeons used by 
Allied Intelligence Services with a “‘ Falcon Company.” The 
peregrines accomplished great slaughter among the homers, 
but ultimately they had to be destroyed as, unhappily, the 
enemy found his falcons could not differentiate between 
German and Allied pigeons! Twenty-two years later, the 
Air Ministry had reason to curse those gentry who a century 
ago introduced peregrines to south-eastern cliffs in endeavours 
to curtail the success of a rival business house which secured 
“hot ” news from Brussels by “ pigeon-post,’’ for in 1940 
British-bred falcons supported the enemy by intercepting 
R.A.F. carrier pigeons. 

Thus, the first shameful paragraph was written in the 
history of falcons in Europe since Aristotle, Pliny and Martial 
laid its written foundations. 

It was not until about A.D. 860 that the sport came to 
England. However, by the time William the Conqueror 
arrived with his entourage of trained falcons and liveried 
falconers, the sport was established and destined to a brilliant 
future. 

Falcons became the hallmark of gentle birth. One can 
go so far as to say that a falconer’s birth, or social standing, 
was reflected in the species of bird he carried, for the Middle 
Ages carefully followed the allocation of hawks set out by the 
Abbess Juliana Berner in her Boke of Saint Albans, the first . 
printed English treatise on falconry (A.D. 1486): ‘‘ An eagle 
for an emperor, a gyr-falcon for a king, a peregrine for an earl, 
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a merlin for a lady, a goshawk for a yeoman, a sparrow hawk 
for a priest, a musket (male of the last mentioned species) for 
the holy-water clerk.” 

Up to the time of George II1]—the last king to take the 
field with hawks—falconry was an immensely popular sport 
among our royalty ; and there are anecdotes connected with 
most of our kings in this respect. Especially did the Stuarts 
love the “Sport of Royalty.” Even the dainty and sad 
Mary, Queen of Scots, found time to fly a merlin during her 
captivity ; and among the most popular paragraphs in the 
history primer is that telling how Henry VIII became 
embedded in the slime of a dyke when his vaulting pole broke 
during the chase: he would have drowned but for an atten- 
dant holding his several chins above the water while retainers 
struggled to drag their lord on to the bank. 

The sport was attended with considerable expense and in 
instances with high honours, for those who handled the true 
falcons—that is, the long-winged hawks such as peregrines— 
were the associates of kings. ; 

Before the first Dukes of St. Albans, hereditary Grand 
Falconers, controlled the royal mews, among the old Welsh 
princes the King’s Falconer was Fourth Officer of the Realm. 
Yet, despite his elevated position, the poor fellow was for- 
bidden to imbibe more than three draughts of ale from his 
horn in case he should neglect his duties! But then falcons 
were valuable. Indeed, it is recorded that in the time of 
James I, Sir Thomas Monson paid one thousand guineas for a 
cast of hawks. 

The sport suffered a serious blow at the hands of the 
Puritans. And the advent of gunpowder robbed it of much of 
its glory. But so ancient a sport does not die easily. Fal- 
coners are not made, they are born; and if the sport lost 
much of its popularity falcons still cast their feathers in the 
“ news.” 

This is but one of many words linking the present with the 
distant days when hawking was a royal pastime. The sport 
will live in the common tongue long after the last game-hawk 
has ‘‘ waited-on, ”’ for not only history and recorded literature, 
but the dictionary itself, is rich in references to falconry. 

Towards the middle of last century, with few facilities for 
falconry in Britain, the few remaining falconers became 
members of the Loo Hawking Club, their hawks flying herons 
under the patronage of the King of Holland. Hawking as 
practised by the Loo Club was as exclusive and magnificent 
as anything seen in the Middle Ages, and when the establish- 
ment came to an end in 1853 there were many who thought 
the ancient sport had finally died in Europe. 

But no! Eleven years later the flagging interest in falconry 
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was revived by the Old Hawking Club born to live over half 
a century. 

This Club kept the ancient sport alive. Its birds—kept at 
the King’s House, Lyndhurst—flew rooks and a variety of 
game, and they set up several records, before the Club came to 
an end in 1926. Its death was reflected in changing times. 
The splitting up of the great estates and the sudden appear- 
ance of barbed wire across field and heath were obstacles to 
falconry ; furthermore, horses had to be replaced with motor 
cars and, for reasons which the reader will appreciate as he 
reads, one by one the hawks purchased from Valkensaard (the 
Dutch hawk ‘‘ mart ’’) were lost and not replaced. 

Once again it might have been thought that the sport of 
falconry had suffered its final blow. But onceagain,no. The 
British Falconers’ Club was founded to carry on the old 
traditions, and recent years have seen the sport’s popularity 
increase to a very considerable extent. 

I know of two falcon “‘ studs ” in Kent alone, and as well 
as the British Falconers’ Club there was in pre-war days an 
Eton and a Downhouse School Falconry Club. 

The King, presented with them by ancient usage by the 
Duke of Atholl and Lord Derby at the time of the Coronation, 
owns falcons. And hawks will be found standing erect and 
regal on the lawns of many a manorial hall in both England 
and Scotland. 

Hawks will be seen winging like meteors over Salisbury 
Plain, the Cheshire heaths and Denbighshire moors, over the 
Isle of Wight, the Eastern marshes and the Scottish moors 
where, even during the war, peregrines have accompanied the 
guns each “‘ memorable twelfth.” And over the Romney 
Marshes, where the Conqueror flew his hawks at duck and 
heron, one can still hear the tinkle of the falcon’s bell. 

From almost the earliest times, peregrines and merlins 
supplied table delicacies for the noble, and the latter enforced 
harsh legislation in the name of gastronomy. In the time of 
Edward III, to “ take ’’ falcons was a felony punishable with 
imprisonment for a year and a day—even if the pillaged eyrie 
was on the falconer’s own property. Elizabeth reduced the 
punishment to a term of three months, but unless the pilferer 
of peregrine eyries could find a fellow falconer to guarantee his 
good behaviour for seven years he remained behind bars ! 

The penalty was gradually reduced to a shadow of its 
former self. But up to the day when the Air Ministry passed 
sentence of death on peregrines in certain parts of the country, 
the Law protected falcons no less strenuously than in the past. 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


BRITISH PIONEER 


THE NORTHERN GOLDFIELDS DIARIES OF THOMAS BAINES 
(1869-72). Government Archives of Southern Rhodesia: Chatto 
& Windus. £4 Ios. (3 vols.). 

THESE magnificently produced diaries of the explorer Thomas 
Baines have all the look of a newly discovered classic of 19th 
century travel. I have never, alas, come across the previously 
published work of this extraordinary man, who for me, as I 
imagine to most English readers, is a brand new apparition. 
But since his editor, Mr. J. P. R. Wallace, says quite firmly 
that by far the best of Baines’ writing is contained in these 
diaries, we can afford to ignore past ignorance and enjoy the 
fresh provision of the moment. It is no prophecy to say 
that these volumes will live: their matter has already 
survived in dusty, yellowing obscurity for 70 self-infatuated 
years since their creator died. He was buried in Durban 
with the epitaph: ‘‘ He was a man to whom the wilderness 
brought gladness and peace.”’ 

Gladness by all means, but all too little peace. For deeply 
and endlessly as he loved the wilderness, to which he could 
happily have surrendered himself entirely, he was all too 
infrequently alone in it. He was no world-forgetting hermit. 
He worked his passage with a will, and with a consistency 
and grit admirable to the point of pathos. And he served the 
oddest of companions, the crassest of masters, the most 
_forsworn of causes. There is a phrase of his own in these 
pages which could have been a truer epitaph, and which 
exactly reflects the character of the man: ‘I must either be 
justly proud of my success or not ashamed of my failure.” 


Well, he never had to be ashamed ; and now, long after the © 


peaceful close of a harassing and fairly disappointing life, 
ruffed with simple excitements and swift moments of 
exultation, here, in this lavish monument raised by the 
government of the new land he helped to make, is at last 
the success of which he could be justly proud. He appears 
before us in the frontispiece of the first volume, a master- 
piece of Victorian photographic panache: a small stocky 
figure in shirt, drill trousers and a cricket-cap. Heavily 
bearded. He leans with self-conscious negligence on a 
truncated pillar, in one hand a rifle, in the other a union 
flag unfurled: Thomas Baines, native of King’s Lynn, 
naturalist, painter, gold-hunter and explorer, a pioneer of 
pre-Rhodes Africa. 

These diaries, which meticulously record his marches 
in search of gold through the territories of the Mashona and 
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the Matabele, belong to the last few years of his life. He 
was already forty-nine when he set out on the first of the two 
expeditions recorded here, and six years later he was dead. 
He was a man who loved, above all things, doing. In his 
early days at King’s Lynn, he developed a high skill not only 
in sailing, but also in building his own boats. He would do 
everything for himself. And in this spirit he trained himself 
as an artist. It might be said of him that he built boats with 
his heart and painted landscapes with his hands. By which 
I mean that to every practical thing that he could turn his 
hand to he brought a love of materials, of craft, and of the 
ship-shape which would turn the contrivance of a saw-pit 
into a work of art; while, on the other hand, the painting 
which was his lasting, final, and all-dominating passion 
was the instinctive response of the craftsman’s hand to the 
impulses of the seeing and sensitive eye. These volumes are 
studded with reproductions of these paintings, made as a 
rule in conditions of extreme difficulty and in spite of every 
sort of obstacle. Their colours are harsh—the greens, for 
instance, shrill; the line, though strong and firm, is apt to 
veer at times from the true. But they are all and every one 
of them careful and elaborate compositions sized up in a 
flash and transferred into paint with the directness of a man 
hammering nails into wood and with an intensity of vision 
which makes it easy to understand why he had to record what 
he saw even if to save time he had to set up his easel in odd 
moments of breakdown and in the midst of a sweating, 
shouting turmoil of men and beasts. It was the same spirit 
which made him keep his long and elaborate diary, sitting 
up over it night after night without intermission while his 
companions slept and he himself was exhausted by the 
labours of a hard day in unknown country. It was kept as 
his report to the company which employed him, and he 
religiously made four copies, using carbon-paper which even his 
monumental conscientiousness could not, at times, prevent 
from slipping. 

Before he started on these journeys in search of gold 
Thomas Baines had been many things. He broke away from 
King’s Lynn quite early on and went abroad in search of 
adventure. He wanted also fame, if possible. And he wanted 
enough to live on in comfort. In Cape Town, he set up as a 
marine- and portrait-painter, and did quite well; but the 
scope for that sort of activity was not unlimited in the South 
Africa of those days, and he soon got himself attached as 
official artist to the British troops then operating in the 
Kaffrarian Mountains against the Garka chief, Sandili. This 
is probably the first record of such an appointment in the 
history of the British army; but it was unpaid, Baines’s 
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desire for glory and adventure being so much stronger than 
his desire for money—in which, however, he was always 
healthily interested: it was simply that for him, money 
had to take second place. Then, at the age of 35, he was off 
to Sydney in search of Australian gold (still only a pretext for 
travel), earning his keep as storekeeper and artist. It did 
not last for long. He was soon back in Africa. He wanted to 
discover the sources of the Nile, but he lacked the necessary 
capital to organise an expedition. And so instead he attached 
himself to Livingstone, again as storekeeper and artist. All 
went well until he got across Livingstone’s unprepossessing 
brother. The moral prima donna of the jungle was far too 
preoccupied with the affairs of the next world to trouble 
himself with looking for what was good in this. With the air 
of a thinker brushing away a fly of which he is barely conscious, 
Livingstone gave his brother carte blanche to do what he liked 
about his quite invaluable handyman, who was promptly got 
rid of on a trumped up charge, the first bitter defeat of his 
by no means easy life. But he did not let bitterness eat him 
up. In due course he was vindicated by other great men, 
among them the explorer of the Amazons, Thomas Bates ; 
and even Livingstone, after a petulant refusal to make a fuss 
by resurrecting dead scandals, was brought to acknowledge 
his mistake. 

Thus, by the time he started off on his search for Matabele 
gold, Baines was as old a hand in the ways of the wilderness 
as it would have been possible to find. He was not, alas, 
independent: the old trouble of insufficient cash forced him 
to take employment. He had the confidence of R. J. Mann, 
Special Commissioner of the Government of Natal, who 
put him in touch with the German explorer, Karl Maunchi, 
who had come across traces of rich gold in Mashonaland, and 
with the veteran hunter, Henry Hartley, who knew the coun- 
try like his own. And in 1868 we find Baines setting out 
Northwards, not on his own, but as the leader of an expedition 
financed by the South African Goldfields Exploration Com- 
pany, but made possible only by him. 

No narrow and greedy band of speculators had a more 
gifted and loyal servant than Thomas Baines. He slaved for 
the men for whose enrichment he was working, putting their 
interests not merely above his own dearest preoccupations, 
his painting and his science, but also above his own pocket. 
And when he spent his own money on the ha’porth of tar 
which the company in its meanness and ultimate improvidence 
could never bring itself to provide, it was not because he 
believed that one day he would get this money back a hundred- 
fold, but simply because it seemed to him that his duty 
demanded nothing less than the complete subordination of 
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himself and all he possessed to the interests of the obscure 
creatures who had provided the money which made him free 
of the wilderness. There are no signs that they, any more than 
Livingstone before them, realised what they owed to Baines, 
who, for them, was simply an eccentric adventurer. And 
what they made of his conscientious and voluminous reports, 
recording every detail of his travels, it is impossible to 
imagine. For, as I have said, these diaries now under review 
were religiously sent home at every possible opportunity as 
the expedition’s log. 

Besides his native servants, Baines had with him three 
white men: Nelson, a Swedish prospector and metallurgist, 
and two young and unimaginative assistants called Watson 
and Jewell. Nelson, as was natural, was interested in nothing 
but rock-formations and led a semi-independent existence, 
ranging on horseback now on one flank now on the other of 
the little column with eyes for nothing but gold-bearing 
quartz. Jewell and Watson helped Baines work the expedi- 
tion, and both, while doubtless admirable young men, seem 
not to have had a thought in their heads. Later, they fell in 
with Hartley, who also loved the wilderness and could talk 
to Baines in his own language and help him manfully in his 
scientific interests. But apart from the task of keeping 
the waggons moving and the servants in order, Jewell and 
Watson were nothing but hindrances, filled with yawning 
incomprehension of their eccentric master. It was one thing 
to have them perpetually ridiculing his painting and grum- 
bling at the all too short delays: but when we find Jewell 
flatly refusing to learn to use the surveying instruments so that 
Baines, who needed a helper in this task, was obliged to aban- 
don his cherished records, we get some idea of the dead weight 
of these so-called assistants, and of the extreme loneliness 
of Baines—a loneliness among barbarians far greater than 
he would ever have experienced had he been solitary and on 
his own. And yet not once in all these laborious pages, with 
every detail of the day’s march recorded, down to the careful 
transcribing of the boiling-point of water at every camp from 
which was deduced the height above sea level—not once does 
Baines utter a word of complaint against the horrible young 
philistines who must have made his life a misery. They were 
Just young and thoughtless : never worse than that... And 
meanwhile their leader got on with the job, single-handed. 

It was not an easy job. He was 50. Everything he saw 
and did was new. And although the company must always 
come first, once the company was properly served he was 
conscious of other responsibilities—to the arts, to the sciences 
—all the sciences. It would have been easy to let things go. 
When, for instance, he shot an animal for the pot, his bearers 
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would fling themselves upon the beast almost before it had 
expired, tearing it to pieces for the meat. But Baines had a 
duty to science. Even if the beast was a familiar one, even 
if he did not need the skin, he had to take measurements— 
and take measurements he did, often virtually fighting the 
bearers back to clear a space for his scientific devoirs. Nothing 
ever escaped his eye, and, once seen, nothing escaped his pen. 

On top of all this, he was a bit of a politician and a born 
diplomatist. He needed these qualities. In the Matabeleland 
of that day there was a first-class political crisis in being, 
hingeing on the dynastic succession. Moselekatses, the chief, 
was dead, and the rival candidates for the throne were 
Ukulamane, his son by his chief wife, who was in exile, and 
Lobenguela, who was ultimately crowned. It was to Loben- 
guela that Baines pinned his faith, and some of the most 
vivid and fascinating pages in these volumes are those 
recounting the obscure Englishman’s negotiations with the 
African chieftain and his court. (Incidentally, the painting of 
Lobenguela in his hut, surrounded by his wives, reproduced 
in colour here, is the most adequate possible commentary 
on Baines’ extraordinarily fresh and unprejudiced approach 
to life as he found it: it was one thing for a simple 19th 
century Englishman from King’s Lynn to sit at ease ina room 
filled to bursting with the naked and voluptuous shapes of 
pagan womanhood, but it was quite another for him to sit 
down and paint what he saw with the uttermost fidelity 
to nature, to introduce his own figure into that exotic scene, 
and then, with perfect naiveté, to offer the resulting picture to 
the public gaze. That Baines could do this without turning 
a hair and without an academician’s licence gives a pretty 
clear idea of the measure of the man.) 

But it was not only with the turbulent currents of African 
dynastic quarrels that Baines had to cope, showing always an 
instinctive appreciation of the delicacy of his own situation 
as an intruder on sacred ground, which his companions quite 
lacked. He was also faced with opposition from his own coun- 
trymen. Quite early on in his wanderings he found himself 
the victim of a conspiracy which would have frightened the 
wits out of a lesser man, or else caused him to lose his head 
in a convulsive gesture of defiance. The brother of the poet 
Swinburne, Sir John Swinburne, was also at that time 
pursuing gold in Africa. A thousand times better equipped 
than Baines, far more heavily financed, and interested exclu- 
sively in getting gold and getting it quickly and in large 
quantities—the prototype of many who succeeded him— 
Swinburne was determined to secure a monopoly concession 
and the exclusion of all other Englishmen from the territories 


in question. He enlisted the church in his aid, The agent of © 
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the London Missionary Society at Ingati, a poor but arrogant 
character called the Rev. Thomas Morgan, was overjoyed at 
the prospect of being able to do a favour to a live and still 
more arrogant baronet, and, at Swinburne’s instance, did 
everything he could to hamper Baines’ movements—up to 
and including forgery. But Baines, for all his simplicity, had 
a cool head. He also had the support of the Special Commis- 
sioner for Natal. And with the utmost politeness, tact, and 
discretion he ignored the threats of the would-be ecclesiastical 
dictator of Matabeleland and quietly pursued his way until 
the final showdown, when Morgan was dramatically and 
mercilessly exposed in his lie that Swinburne had a formal 
agreement with the hereditary rulers of the land. It was a 
moment of unmitigated triumph for the long-suffering Baines, 
but he cast it disdainfully behind him. He was proved in the 
right. He had the natives on his side. Very well, instead of 
taking his revenge and publicly humiliating the wicked 
baronet and his canting sycophant, he went to immense 
trouble to show that the whole thing must have arisen from 
a misunderstanding, a misinterpretation. And that was 
that. 

I hope I have said enough about this book to suggest its 
range. It isa picture of 19th century central Africa at the time 
of transition between the earlier and later phase of the fearful 
struggle between the Matabele and the Whites, a time of com- 
parative decency and peace, of wise native statesmanship and a 
complete absence of the legendary Matabele bloodiness, but 
with figures like the predatory Swinburne beginning to filter 
in and sow their dragons’ teeth. It is a picture of the African 
bush in its almost virgin state, with everything that lived and 
moved and grew drawn in with loving and objective care. 
Baines shot only for science and for the pot. But as he had to 
keep his native bearers and teamsters in meat, the slaughter 
was at times appalling. He himself was worried by the 
wastefulness of what he had to do; and some of his descrip- 
tions of positive massacres of big game for the natives to fill 
their bellies after days of underfeeding provide a foretaste of 
what was to come when the Europeans arrived in greater 
numbers to kill for lust as well as necessity. But Baines was 
not only interested in animals for specimens and food. By far 
the most memorable passages in his record have to do with 
the trees and the flowers and the natural scene of wilderness 
and jungle. His style has that straightforward, matter of fact, 
accurate, ground-covering quality of the other great 19th cen- 
tury explorer-naturalists of whom Bates was the dean. 
It glows when the scene described is glowing; it trudges 
manfully along when the day is dull—though few days were 
in fact dull to Baines. We find this sort of thing: “ We 
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passed through groups of granite kopjes, in many of which the 
weather-worn stones seemed balanced on the smallest base 
it was possible for such large boulders to stand on, while the 
morning sun, alternatively lighting up and casting into 
shadow the grey massive stones and shining through the fresh 
green or sere autumnal foliage realised a picture in which the 
warm or sombre tints. . .”’ And soon. On and on, as the 
little column of waggons jolted steadily along, through the 
ever-changing landscape which, reflected with virgin freshness, 
unrolls itself to the journey’s end—recorded by a man who 
found it always better to travel than to arrive. 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia and the Oppen- 
heimer Foundation are to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise in presenting us with an unknown masterpiece. The 
editor, Mr. Wallace, besides contributing a first-class intro- 
duction, has done a magnificent service in piecing together 
this almost complete narrative from the various tattered and 
incomplete carbon versions. Let us hope that fairly soon 
the publishers will give us an ordinary workaday edition to 
stand on the shelves next to the naturalists of Nicaragua and 
the Amazons. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


DARK GENIUS 


THe Lasr Days or Hirter. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.) 

Unless all the weather signs are false, it will be a long time before the 
world is finally finished with Hitler. That sinister but tremendous 
figure—this book with justice calls him “‘ the most bloodthirsty tyrant in 
modern history ”—embodied most of the elements out of which folk- 
memory weaves the tissue of legend. As Mr. Trevor-Roper wisely points 
out, Hitler was not a pawn or a mere tool, but a personality of formidable 
native power. Among other qualities (they included an unshakable 
will and, in his prime, a profound political genius), he ‘‘ has the eyes of a 
hypnotist which seduced the wits and affections of all who yielded to 
their power” ; his “‘ personal magnetism remained with him to the end ” ; 
and Mr. Trevor-Roper rightly insists that 

*‘ only by reference to it can we explain the extraordinary obedi- 
ence which he still commanded in the last week of his life, 
when all the machinery of force and persuasion had disappeared, 
the failure and cost of his disastrous rule was apparent, and only his 
personality remained.” 

The popular underestimate of Hitler in too many Western countries 
for which German émigrés and Marxists bear chief responsibility was 
fortunately not shared by the British military authorities who commis- 
sioned Mr. Trevor-Roper, now a history Don at Christ Church but at 
the time in Military Intelligence, to conduct the enquiries into the circum- 
stances of Hitler’s death upon which this book is based. The object 
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of these enquiries was to eliminate the elements of mystery and ignorance 
out of which German fantasy might shape a new and dangerous myth 
of national glory. Mr. Trevor-Roper’s sources comprised captured 
German documents and interviews both with the principal surviving 
members of Hitler’s court and entourage who fell into British or American 
hands, and with many other eminent Germans whose testimony became 
similarly available. An astonishing—and most skilfully drawn—picture 
emerges. We are shown the Nazi régime reduced by the ruthless nature 
of absolute power to a jungle of fierce intrigue, servile self-abasement, 
and squalid superstition and ignorance. We see the destruction of Hitler’s 
health by the most monstrous medical incompetence and self-seeking. 
And in the very last days of all we are witnesses of the almost complete 
physical and psychological isolation of Hitler and his immediate entourage 
from the realities and problems of a Germany in defeat, culminating 
in the black, egocentric will to destruction that rounded off the ruin of 
Germany by Hitler’s own suicide. 
How will the German people in the dark days ahead of them deal 
with these facts ? Will Hitler’s satanic genius emerge in German legend 
as a power of good or a power of evil, as a demonic force working for 
ultimate German revival and conquest or as a focus of quintessential ill, 
renewed experience of which is to be avoided at all costs? At this 
juncture no one can say. What is certain, however, is that Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s admirable researches make it all but impossible for German popu- 
lar legend to quarry for its materials in the dark pit of ignorance or 
mystery and indeed in the end may even help to open one of the doors 
leading to the road that makes men free. 
In a finely written and penetrating epilogue Mr. Trevor-Roper 
allows himself to generalise on some of the larger factors in Hitler’s 
success and failure. One of his comments applies more widely. Most 
historical dictators, Mr. Trevor-Roper points out, 
“ starting with revolutionary power, based on a revolutionary 
idea, which happens to symbolise the mood of a people. . . con- 
vert it into military power based on success; when the revolutionary 
promise is betrayed, and the success runs dry, they resort to naked 
power, based on political expedients and secret police; but since 
these are inadequate in the long run, the system collapses, or is 
overthrown.” 

This is true, and in its truth and application there is comfort in a 

dangerous world. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


BomBER OFFENSIVE. By Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir Arthur 
Harris. (Collins, 21s.) Servir: Tome I. Les ArmM&Es FRANCAISES DE 
1940. Tome II. Le ProLtoGuE pu DramE (1930-Aofit 1939). By 
General Gamelin. (Paris: Plon. 150 francs and 225 francs respec- 
tively.) THe YEAR OF STALINGRAD. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) THREE YEARS WITH EIsENHOWER. By Captain Harry C. 
Butcher, U.S.N.R. (Heinemann, 21s.) THe GERMAN AIR FORCE. 
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By Wing-Commander Asher Lee. (Duckworth. 21s.) WeEtsH Guarps 
at War. By Major L. F. Ellis. (Gale and Polden, 25s.) THe Wimp 
GREEN EartH. By Bernard Fergusson. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) ONwarp 
FROM D-Day. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) As after 1918, books about the late war continue to pour from the 
press. Of those listed above, all but two are by men with first-hand 
experience, or high responsibility, or both; while the authors of the 
remaining two are a journalist with exceptional knowledge of Russia 
during the war and a well-known soldier-commentator. 

Bomber Offensive is a work of outstanding importance, and Sir Arthur 
Harris is the first British commander of high rank to publish an account 
of his command outside the strait-jacket of despatches. Though the 
final decisions rested with others, Bomber Offensive shows all but con- 
clusively that, without Sir Arthur Harris’s potent and skilful advocacy, 
the policy of strategic bombing on a scale large enough to produce 
militarily significant results would never have been carried out. The 
story of how Bomber Command was built, acquired its machines and 
equipment, trained its air crews, developed its tactics and carried out 
its feats of magnificent courage and organisation and terrible achievement 
is a story that no one will ever tell more vividly or more dramatically 
than its late Commander-in-Chief. Whether, as Sir Arthur Harris 
insists, strategic bombing alone could have brought Germany to her 
knees is still highly debatable. What is certain is that in any future 
conflict Britain will be fortunate if she again has in key positions men 
of his power of mind, persuasiveness of tongue, force of character, and 
unshakable tenacity of purpose. 

General Gamelin’s responsibilities as Chief of Staff of National 
Defence and Commander-in-Chief of all French land forces until May 19, 
1940, give a unique interest to the first two volumes of his apologia. 
Les Armées Frangaises de 1940 deals with a number of outstanding and 
highly controversial matters, among them the Allied advance into Belgium 
in May, 1940, the critical battle of the Meuse and the German break- 
through at Dinant and Sedan, the war doctrine developed by the French 
High Command, and the equipment of the French land forces. Le 
Prologue du Drame (1930-Ao&t 1939) comprises an extremely interesting 
analysis for each year from 1930 onwards of the main events affecting the 
military situation of France and Europe as seen by Gamelin, who in 
1930 became First Assistant Chief of the General Staff of the French 
Army under Weygand. Despite a natural tendency to tip the scales in 
his own favour, there is unquestionably much truth in what General 
Gamelin urges in his own defence. It is unhappily also true that he 
lacked the force and thrust required to cope adequately with the prob- 
lems and tasks of an age outstanding in history for its violence. 

Mr. Werth’s book deals mainly with Russia during the 6 or 7 months 
from June, 1942, to January, 1943—one of the most critical periods 
of the entire war which began with successful German offensives in the 
Crimea and ended with a disastrous German defeat at Stalingrad and in 
the Caucasus. For all Russia this was a time of great tension and strain ; 
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and Mr. Werth records the changes in mood in Moscow with skill and 
plausibility. He also gives some new and important military information 
about Stalingrad gathered from the conversation and writings of Russian 
officers which in expert hands will throw a little further light on the 
actual course of the fighting in one of the decisive campaigns of the war 
concerning which nothing but the broadest outlines are clearly known 
even now. More important still in present circumstances is Mr. Werth’s 
analysis of Soviet propaganda, its unscrupulous calculation and power, 
and its far-reaching effects on the Russian people. 

Captain Butcher is another journalist by profession who in 1942 
was head of the Washington office of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
when he was invited by General Eisenhower to accompany him overseas 
as “‘an old friend . . . to whom he could talk eye to eye.” As friend, 
personal aide and diarist Captain Butcher remained with General Eisen- 
hower throughout most of the rest of the war. His picture confirms 
other less authoritative impressions of General Eisenhower as a man of 
great integrity and notable balance of mind to whose character and 
personality both British and Americans owed a great deal. Though a 
diary almost always makes tiresome reading, Three Years with Eisenhower 
is indispensable to understanding of the factors involved in Allied 
victory. 

Wing-Commander Lee was the Air Ministry’s leading specialist on 
the German Air Force. His book is packed with more information 
about the Luftwaffe than has ever before been published. Origins, 
organisation, strategic ideas, training, equipment, personalities, triumphs 
and failures—all these and many other subjects are dealt with compactly 
and with authority. As we read, we are thankful that German arrogance 
and mistaken doctrine combined to unfit the Luftwaffe for its critical 
efforts in the battle of Britain and the air battle of Germany—and grateful 
to Wing-Commander Lee for recounting the essential facts so clearly. 

Major Ellis—himself a very distinguished Welsh Guardsman in both 
the First and the Second World Wars—has escaped the trap of excessive 
detail which is set for the unwary regimental historian. In the Second 
World War the Welsh Guards’ record is a fine one which includes France 
and the Low Countries in 1940, Tunisia in 1943, and Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany in 1944 and 1945 ; and in Welsh Guards 
at War the story has been told clearly and with proportion against the 
general background of the war. Excellent maps and illustrations round 
off an admirable book. 

The Wild Green Earth is one of the great books of the war. Essentially 
it is an account of 16th Brigade in General Wingate’s second expedition 
into Burma in 1944, together with a summary of the military, social and 
moral lessons taught by two years of contact with realities that normally 
are far removed from the experience or imagination of Western, urbanised 
mankind. Under both headings the story told is remarkable. In 1944 
the other Chindit Brigades which General Wingate sent into Burma 
went by air. Sixteenth Brigade walked from Ledo in Assam over some 
of the most difficult country in the world, established the famous base 
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at “ Aberdeen ” near Indaw in northern Burma, and went on to fight the _ 
Japanese afterwards. As regards the lessons learnt, on the military side 

alone Brigadier Fergusson has written a summary of permanent value, 

More important still are the qualities of the author. It is no ordinary 

man who quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews at the beginning of a book on 

war and St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians at itsend. That can be 

done with success only by a man rich in heart and free in spirit, to whom 

suffering and the love of God and man have taught life’s realities. Add 

to all this humour and a pen and rare ability to use it and one can see why 

The Wild Green Earth is a book to rejoice in and to treasure. 

General Rowan-Robinson has written an excellent conspectus of 
the last two years of the war, combining clarity with exceptional com- 
pression in a survey which covers all the fighting from the invasion of 
Normandy to the end in the West, in Italy, in Eastern and South-eastern 
Europe, and in the Far East. His final chapters drawing some main 
lessons from the conflict are suggestive and stimulating. 


THE WEB AND THE Rock. By Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The temptation to describe this novel as caviare to the general must be 
resisted, not least because of the author’s immense and overflowing 
vitality. At bottom, The Web and The Rock is largely autobiographical— 
and is none the worse for that. It is the story of an American boy of 
great literary talent, and perhaps genius, who makes the long and difficult 
double journey—physically from his birthplace in the South to New York 
and spiritually from the life and standards of the small town of his boy- 
hood into that world of thought and feeling, of intellect and imagination, 
which is the treasure-house of Western civilisation. This is also the} 
story of Thomas Wolfe’s own journey from North Carolina, where 
he was born in 1900, through years of bitterness and trial to New Yor 
and a time of abundant creation between 1930 and 1938, when death 
carried off prematurely one of the most remarkable writers produced by 
the English-speaking world so far during the 2oth century. Such a tale 
will not interest everyone: and its power of attraction is lessened by the 
fact that Wolfe lacks the gift of verbal compression. His faults, however; 
are more than redeemed by his virtues. He has a passionate, unquench: 
able thirst for life, a deep, direct and sympathetic undeistanding of many 
and most diverse kinds of people, remarkably acute physical senses, 4 
rare gift for discerning the genuine in the emotional chaos of youth, and 
an imagination that smelts widely varied experience into literary meta 
which at its frequent best rings like a perfect bell with aspiration, with 
suffering, and with truth. Add that Thomas Wolfe helps his readers to 
understand contemporary America, both in its strength and its weakness, 
and it will be clear that the right readers will find The Web and the Roe 
a book of rare fascination and power. 


